A Giant Chimney. 

A RECENT number of the Mechanics’ Mayazine con- 
tains the following data concerning an immense 
chimney now being built at Dover court, England : 

One of the impediments to a perfect enjoyment 
of the delights of the neighborhood is at this mo- 
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of the operation, the trenching in the thick rock 
progressing slowly, and costing about a dollar a foot, 
with no direct return in the shape of stone. When 
the trenches are completed a hole is drilled at the 
back of the mass to the depth of the sheet, a charge 
of powder tamped in and the blast fixed. The ex- 
plosion ‘throws out” the whole mass probably of 
the’ weight of about a thousand tons. The mass 
itself is rarely shivered or flawed by the shock, but 
the effect of the explosion is confined to separating 
the sheet from the back rock by a crack extending 
from trench to trench, the whole depth of the sheet, 
and sending the entire mass forward the fraction of 
aninch. ‘There is now an immense block of stone, 
which could be removed in a solid sheet were the 
machinery powerful enough to lift it from its bed. 
As that cannot be done, and the enormous mass 
would be useless if taken up in its present condition, 
it is reduced to more managable shape. The re- 
quired sizes of the blocks, whether for building, 
flagging, grindstones, or other purposes, having 
been marked out, holes are drilled at Mmtervals along 
the lines, and iron wedges are driven until the block 
is broken out to the required size. It is then taken 
out, and either left in its present state or turned off 
to the required size for building purposes, and if for 
flagging, grindstones, or other purposes requiring a 
thinuer slab, is split with wedges to the required 
thickness. This splitting is done with almost mar- 
vellous ease and celerity. Two men can work at the 
same block, and by driving a wedge or two in the 


where it is not impregnated by sulphur, is from 
20 to 60 feet thick, and incloses a.vein of native sul- 
phur from 8 inches to 3 feet wide. This sulphur is 
of a brownish green color, that impregnating the 
gypsum of ao peculiar yellow. On the upper and 
lower wall of the gypsum, the limestone has been 
eaten away by the acid waters or vapors, leaving, on 
both sides, openings of more or less extent, which, 
by the crumbling down of debris, have again been 
partly filled up. In this way the gypsum and sul- 
phur form a large sheet, standing at an inclination 
of 60°, nearly free between the two walls. The 
proximity of great masses of siliceous minerals (sin- 
ter and chalcedony) lead to the conclusion that hot 
springs once existed here. The mine has been 
worked to a depth of about 250 feet, the levels ex- 
tending more than 300 feet. The produce, during 
the whole time it has been worked, five or six years, 
is estimated at about 1,000 tons of sulphur. Only 
the purer pieces have been made use of, and of 
these, not more than 50 or 60 per cent. has been ex- 
tracted. Rocks with from 30 to 50 per cent. of sul- 
phur go tothe dump. The distillation is carried on 
in earthen pots, of very little thickness, holding 
about fifty pounds each. Those pots, of which from 
six to eight ure set in a most rudely-constructed fur- 
nace, are not only very imperfectly closed with the 
bottoms of old broken pots, but they are so very 
porous that they give a pretty free passage to the 
vapors. Through the carelessness of the workmen, 
the mine has been on fire several times, but as it has 


which naturally exists there has hitherto suffered 
some contamination from an intermixture with it of 
the fumes and smokes from a series of cement kilns, 
ranged in a line in close proximity to the neat little 
railway station of the town. In order to obviate this 
sometimes too palpable annoyance, the owner of the 
kilns, which are fed with material dredged from the 
estuary of the Orwell, and from the west rocks near 
Walton-on-the-Naze, is causing a gigantic shaft to 
be erected. This is a remarkably well-proportioned 
square-built structure, formed of the hardest red 
bricks, and the finest cement of the district. Its 
height, when finished, will be upwards of 190 feet, 
and it will form one of the most conspicuous, and 
in its way, handsome objects of the place. At its 
7 base, the giant chimney is 20 feet square, and at its 
summit, capped with stone, it will be 8 feet 6 inches 
j across. Some idea may be gained of the large num- 
ber of bricks used in the construction of the chim- 
ney, when it is stated that in a single course at its 
base 1500 are comprised. A brick tunnel, 100 feet in 
length, and of large area, will connect the great 
landmark—for such it will be—with the apices of 
the various kilns. The fumes generated by the cal- 


cination of the cement stones will thus be carried to 


a height, whence they will be distributed over a 
much wider area, and of course by diffusion de- 


prived of the power of irritating the lungs of visit- 


ors, and the tempers of the inhabitants of Dover 


court. 


Sulphur Mining in Mexico. 
ConcEPTION DEL Ono, STaTEe oF ZAcATECAs, 
Mexico, August 6, 1871. t 

To THe Eprtor—Sir : Sulphur, in its compounds, 
principally as acid, is of such importance to the 
useful arts, that it is said the consumption thereof, 
with that of iron, can serve as an indicator of the 
industrial activity of a country. A few remarks on 
a sulphur mine in this country may therefore be in- 
teresting to some of your readers. 

The high plain extending west from Mazapil, Zac., 
towards the Stute of Durango, elevated about 6,000 
feet above the sea, is mostly formed of limestone 
slates and clay slates, the last alternating here and 
there with sandstones, in which I found a few im- 
pressions of sigillaria and stigmaria, the only petre- 
factions I did find. This formation, which, near to 
the Rio Grande, incloses beds of bituminoas coal, is 
here raised up, and broken through by eruptions of 
plutonic and volcanic rocks, forming mountain 
chains, low hills, or isolated sharp peaks. East of 
the hacienda “ Las Norias,” on the main road to the 
famous mining town of Fresnillo, the limestone is 
raised up by trap rock. Near to the contact line, 
transverse to the strata, a deposit of sulphur in gyp- 
sum occurs, in the shape of a vein, dipping 66° to 
West. The crystalline gypsum, of pure white color, 


only one entrance, the fire has been easily choked 


The dump, which must have 
held immense quantities of sulphur, has been burnt 


by damping the door, 


also. §. 


Tin-Lined Lead Pipe. 


We learn from our exchanges that pipe of this kind 
is now being manufactured in England, and it is 


said that they are rapidly becoming very popular. 


In this country, where they have been much longer 
in use, they are continually gaining ground, thecom- 


pany having taken every possible means to enlighten 
the practical plumbers as to the true value of the pipe, 
and to remove the prejudice, that usually exists 


against a new article, no matter how good it may 
be. 


How Crindstones are Manufactured. 
In an article on the Berea, Ohio, quarries, the Iron 
World and Manufacturer contains some very interest- 
ing items on the subject of grindstones. We make 
the following extracts from their article : 
The different strata of rock lie directly on each 
other, with no intervening layer of foreign sub- 
stances, but are wholly distinct from each other, 
and the faces, or top and bottom, of each layer are 
harder than the interior when first exposed to air, 
though the latter hardens on exposure until all the 
exposed surfaces are of uniform quality in duration. 
The upper layers being cleared away, and the upper 
face of the sheet to be worked thoroughly exposed, 
the first work is to cut a narrow trench on either of 
the opposite sides, close to the bank and to the full 
depth of the sheet. This is the most expensive part 


direction of the line of cleavage, the stone splits 
with the ease and regularity of a pine block, leaving 
smooth sheets of the thickness desired, and uniform 
throughout. When first taken out, the stone, if of 
good quality, is of moderate softness and easily 
worked, the fine chips crumbling into powder be- 
neath the pressure of the fingers? but with exposure 
to the air it gradually hardens until it rivals granite 
itself. The stone being reduced to proper shape, or 
so much done to it as is needful in the quarry, it is 
taken up by a powerful derrick, which swings it to 
another derrick, if necessary, which catches it and 
swings it above the bank into a railroad car waiting 
to receive it. When ao train is thus loaded, it is 
drawn out, and the stone either taken to the works 
to be further dressed, or sent direct to its destina- 
tion. Most orders for stone are filled direct from 
the quarries, but grindstones have to pass through 
another process. 

The best grindstones are taken from the thick 
sheets. These stones are uniform in texture, pre- 
serve their color, and are not liable to break or scale 
as the stone from the thinner sheets, especially from 
those near the surface. The slabs are split from the 
block in the quarry, and a man breaks them into 
disks or ‘‘ patterns” of the diameter permitted by the 
size of the slab. The circle is cut with no other 
guide than the eye of the workman, but long experi- 

ence has generally so trained the eye that a very 

good circle is produced. In this shape the “‘pat- 

terns” are loaded on toa platform whioh is swung 

by the derricks up to the cars, and on them run 

down to the lathe shops, where the remaining opera- 

tions are gone through with. On reaching the works 
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the “‘ patterns” are placed on blocks and a square 


hole cut in the centre of each by hand, the centre 
being found by the unguided cye, or, in ease of the 
less experienced hands, by‘rough measurement with 
the hammer handle. An iron eentre is inserted into 
the hole of the ‘‘ pattern,” which is then mounted 
on the mandrel of a lathe turned by steam, end the 
** pattern” commences to revolve. Two men grasp 
long bars of iron with tempered points, and, stand- 
ing one on each side of the revolving “pattern,” ap- 
ply.the points of the cutting bars to its periphery, 
and in a few seconds it is cut down to a true circle 
within an even, slightly beveled surface. Iron pegs 
at the sides of the lathe assist to hold the cutting 
bars in place, and to determine the size of the circle. 
The bars are then applied tothe sides, and so guided 
og to cutaway the rougi: surface of the stone, leaving 
an even surface dressedin concentric cireles. During 
this operation a solid red flame marks the point of 
contact between the iron and the stone, for it must 
be borne in mind that the stone is nearly pure silex. 
"the cutting bars require hammering after the turn- 
ing of every grindstone, and at frequent intervals are 
taken to the adjoining blacksmith’s shop to be tem- 
pered. Removed from the mandrel the stone is 
trundled into a contiguous shed and the “eye” 
dressed smooth with a hammer. It is then, if small, 
weighed, aud the weight chopped on the side by a 
boy with hammer and chisel. The stones are now 
ready for shipment, which is done by sending them 
loose, or by packing them in hogsheads, or in small 
cases, according to their destination. Berea grind- 
stones range from a few pounds, for domestic use, 
up to several hundred pounds. Most of the larger 
kinds, used in factories for the rougher kinds of 
work, are made of coarser grit than that found in 
Berea. Those of this kind shipped from Berea are 
brought from the Lake Abram quarry, of which more 
will be said directly, and some of these range as high 
as three tons. Of course these are not weighed, but 
their approximate, if not actual, weight is ascer- 
tained by measurement, and by reference to a series 
of tables adopted as authority by all the quarrymen 
and dealers in stone, and distributed gratuitously 
to all their customers. 


The McDermorrs were the first parties to make 
the introduction of this stone to eastern builders, 
and now almost wholly supply this material for the 
erecticn of fine buildings in Canada and the Eastern 
States, and so great is the favor with which it has 
been received by leading builders that all the quar- 
ries producing block stone are taxed to their utmost 
capacity. The qualities of block stone now supplied 
have been subjected to the severest tests, and have 
come off triumphant. The result has been a demand 
unequalled in the history of the stone business in 
this country. The peculiarities of Berea stone for 
building purposes are that it can be got out of per- 
fectly homogenous quality, can be worked with as 
great ease and cheapness as any freestone to be 
found, but becomes as hard and durable as granite. 
This combination of softness under the chisel and 
subsequent enduring hardness gives it a superiority 
over granite, which is costly in working, and to this 
may be added the practical indestructibility of the 
Berea stone by fire. In cases where the hottest fires 
have destroyed buildings, the Berea stone remained 
intact, and was used again without waste. For these 
reasons Eastern builders have been able to come 
West, procure their stone, and put up their build- 
ings with a great saving of cost, notwithstanding the 
greater distance, over the use of granite. 


Russian Sheet Iron. P 


Dr. Percy, of the London School of Mines, who has, 
at the request of a number of gentlemen engaged in 
the manufacture of tin-plate in Wales, published a 
pamphlet, containing all the information he has been 
able to collect, on the process employed in manufac- 
turing the fine Russian sheet-iron. 

The Professor thinks that a similar article migh 


be ould in “England, without copying in every 
respect the laborious Russian process. 

The pamphlet contains descriptions of the Russian 
mode of manufacture by Prof. Pouurzi.y of Harvard, 
and others who have witnessed it. 

The cause of the prosence of the large amount of 
carbon found on analysing Russian iron, is not diffi- 
cult to discover when we are fully informed about 
the process employed iv the manufacture. 


Mechanical Appliances in the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

The mechanical appliances employed in the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel consisted of two separategparts. 

1. The plant outside the tunnel. 

2. The mechanical means employed in the tunnel 
for the excavation of the rock itself. 

The former may be subdivided into— 

(42) Ventilation. 

(6) Transmission of motive power. 

The latter consists of — 

(a) The perforation by the machinery, invented by 
M. Sommeituer, of the holes for blasting. 

(b) Blasting. 

(c) Clearing away of the excavated rock. 

The requirement of special ventilation and of 
special excavating appliances, as well as the absolute 
necessity of a particular kind of motive power, is 
self-evident when the length of the Mont Cenis Tun- 
nel is taken into consideration. 

All who ever have carried on mining are aware of 
the importance and difficulty of ventilation, when 
the length of the tunnel becomes excessive. It may 
be interesting to offer a few remarks on this subject, 
having a special reference to the means employed in 
the work we are now describing. 

The causes of the vitiation of air in tunnels* ure 
the blasting of the mines and consequent explosion 
of gunpowder, the combustion of lamps, and the 
respiration of the workmen. 

One pound of gunpowder exploding produces 


0.49 lb. carbonic acid gas 
0.10 ,, oxygen 
0.41 ,, sulphide of potash 
New, as ahanengnente air fit for respiration only can 
contain about 5 per cent. of carbonic acid gas, the 
explosion of one pound of gunpowder is capable of 
0.49 


vitiating = Ib., that is 100 Ib. of air, or speaking 

in volume instead of weight, 45 cubic yards of air, 

one cubic yard of air weighing in round numbers 2.18 

Ibs. 

However, the carbonic acid is not the only gas 
produced, calculated to render air unfit for respira- 
tion. 

‘Lhe proportion of oxygen in the air is nearly per- 
manent, being 79 per cent., and if this percentage is 
increased, uir becomes unfit for breathing. 

Further, sulphide of potash considerably vitiates 
air, and hence we may safely admit that one pound 
of burnt gunpowder impregnates 1483 cubic yards of 
air. 

Now, practice has shown that, in order to render 
air fit for respiration in a place where there is no 
current, from 10 to 13 cubic yards of fresh air per 
hovr have to be introduced jor every man employed. 

Further, to replace the air consumed by the com- 
bustion of each miner's lamp, about 9 cubic yards 
of air are wanted per hour. 

Let us now consider the quantity of air which 
would have to be consumed for 130 cubic yards of 
excavated material, excavation being carried on with 
ordinary means. Practice has shown that, in order 
to excavate 130 cubic yards of hard rock, 400 blasts 
are required, and 176 lbs. of gunpowder are con- 
sumed ; further, to make 400 blasts, 214 days’ work 
are required, calculating a day’s work at 12 hours; 
and, again, as in a gallery, masons, carpenters, etc., 
are wanted, we may add 120 days’ work of 12 hours 
each. 

Supposing, then, that 130 cubic yards of rock 
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‘should be sxtracted i in hours; this period 
of time, we shall have to introduce : 
eubic yards. 


Yor 107 miners, an‘ 60 other workmen........ 52,424 
About 83 vil 18,238 
To replace the air vitiated by the explosion of 

176 Of 26,160 


For every 130 cubic yards of rock extracted, 96,822 
cubic yards of fresh air is required. 

Now, the section of the Tunnel of the Alps having 
71] square yards, in order to advance one yard in 
length in the excavation, if ordinary means were 
used, about 53,400 cube yards of air would be con- 
sumed, and as the total length of the tunnel is 13,364 
yards, to perforate it entirely, over 710,000,000 cubic 
yards of air would be consumed. 

Further, the temperature of air must be kept 
within certain limits, to maintain the workmen in a 
proper condition, 

We know that approximately for every 9° ft. of 
depth attained from the surface of the earth, temper- 
ature increases 1.80°. The height of the mountain 
under which the Mont Cenis Tunnel passes being 
5285 ft., the temperature in the tunnel would be 
127.40°, to which we should further add the temper- 
ature produced by the burning of gunpowder and 
the combustion of lamps, so that we may safely as- 
sume the temperature to be 140°. 

These considerations will clearly show the absolute 
necessity of a very efficient system of ventilation be- 
ing adopted, without which the execution of the 
work would have been utterly impossible ; further, 
the ordinary means used by miners for ventilation 
were not sufficient, nor indeed were they applicable. 

These ordinary means consist of fans which are 
placed at the mouth of the tunnel, which is divided 
into an upper and lower chamber, in order to allow 
the vitiated and heated air to be drawn along the 
upper part, and to be replaced by pure air along the 
lower part of the gallery. 

But in tunnels of such excessive length, not only 
hours, but days would be required before pure air 
would arrive to the headings, even were the causes 
of the vitiation of air not permanent. 

Hence it was necessary to carry along with great 
velocity, and compassed in a small volume, a suffi- 
cient quantity of air precisely to those parts of the 
tunnel where the works were concentrated, and the 
permanent causes of the vitiation of the air existed ; 
or, to speak more correctly, it was indispensable to 
combine the two means of ventilation. 

The exhausting machinery at Bardonnéche con- 
sists of a tangential turbine, moved by a column of 

water 65.7 in. in height. The theoretical velocity is 
87 revolutions per minute, and about 40 cubis yards 
of air can be extracted with it per second. 

At Modane the exhausting machinery consists of 
an ordinary pump. As regards the machinery with 
which compressed air was sent along to the heading 
in the tunnel, they were the same as those with 
which the motive power was produced, and will be 
described presently; in fact, the introduction of 
compressed air in the heading was effected by open- 
ing cocks along the tubes which carried the motive 
power. ‘There certainly was a great inconvenience 
in using compressed air in the ventilation, owing to 
the consequent loss of useful work. Let us form an 
idea of this loss by estimating the quantity of work 
which can be performed by a cubic metre of com- 
pressed air. 


ft p d v represents the work which gas produces 


in expansion. If we suppose that the gas in expand- 
ing absorbs so much heat from the surrounding 
gas, that its temperature becomes equal to that of 
the latter, the equation of elasticity of the air will 
be p v=R t=cos t, and hence : 


R ¢ log v+-cos t, 


will express the work done by the gas through ex- 
pansion. 


And as its temperature remains constant, Makrt- 
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oTTe’s law receives an application ; the compressed 
air being supposed by us to expand from a pressure 
of six atmospheres to that of air, its volume from 
v will pass to v,, so that vo—6v;, and hence the 
work which the air through its expansion is capable 
of producing, will be given by the expression, 


r dv=R tlog’? — ¢ log 6, 
Vo 
or passing from the Naperian to decimal logarithms, 
R tlog 6 2.30; 
the constant for air is R=29, 27. 

The temperature, t= »¥+t=—273-+4, which we will 
suppose 300° centigrade, and completing the calcu- 
lation we find 15,718 kilogrammetres as the result. 

This calenlation refers to 1 kilog. of compressed air, 
and 1 metre cube of air weighing 1.3 kilog., accord- 
ing to Mantorre’s law, the cubic metre of compressed 
air expanding fiom the pressure of six atmospheres 
down to that of one atmospheres, its volume will 
become 6 metres cubs or nearly, and the weight will 
be 7.80 kilog. ; thus one metre cube of air compressed 
to six atmospheres, and expanding down to one atmo- 
sphere, developes useful work equivalent to 15,718 
kilogrammetres. 

This quantity of work lost bythe application of 
one metre cube of air compressed to six atmospheres 
for ventilation, is certainly enormous. However, the 
loss had to be submitted to, in order to make respi- 
ration, and continual work at the heading possible. 

Francis Kossuta, C.E., 
Royal Commissioner for Railways in Italy. 
— Engineering. 


The Origin of Crystalline Rocks. 
By T. Sterry Hunt, L.L. D.* 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 161.] 

Protests against the views of this school have, 
however, not been wanting. Scnerre, in 1846, in 
his researches in Polymeric Isomorphism, f attempted 
to show that iolite and aspasolite, a hydrous species 
which had been looked upon as resulting from its 
alturation, were isomorphous species crystallizing to- 
gether, and, in like manner, that the association of 
olivine and serpentine in the same crystal, at Sna- 
rum in Norway, was a case of envelopment of two 
isomorphous species. In both of these instances he 
maintained the existence of isomorphous relations 
between silicates in which 3HO replaced MgO. He 
hence rejected the view of Gustrar Rose that these 
serpentine crystals were results ef the alteration of 
olivine, and supported his own by reasons drawn 
from the conditions in which the crystals occur. In 
1853 I took up this question and endeavored to show 
that these cases of isomorphism described by Scurz- 
RER, entered into a more general law of isomorphism 
pointed out by me among homologous compounds 
differing in their formulas by nM,0, (M=bydrogen 
or a metal). I insisted, moreover, on ifs bearing 
upon the received views of the alteration of minerals, 
and remarked, ‘‘The generally admitted notions of 
pseudomorphism seem to have originated in a too 
exclusive plutonism, and require such varied hy- 
potheses to explain the different cases, that.we are 
led to seek for some more simple explanation and to 
find it, in many instances, in the association and 
crystallizing together of homologous and isomor- 
phous species.”{ Subsequently, in 1860, I com- 
batted the view of Biscuor, adopted by Dana, that 
‘*regional metamorphism is pseudomorphism on a 
grand scale,” in the following terms :—‘‘The in- 
genious speculations of Biscuor and others, on the 
possible alteration of mineral species by the action of 
various saline and alkaline solutions, may pass for 
what they are worth, although we are satisfied that 
by far the greater part of the so-called cases of pseudo- 
morphism in silicates are purely imaginary, and, 
when real, are but local and accidental phenomena. 
Biscuor’s notion of the pseudomorphism of silicates 
like feldspars ang pyroxenes, presupposes the exist- 


* Address delivered before the American Association at In- 
dianapolis, August 16th. 

Pogg. Annal., Ixviii, 319. 

t Pogg. Annal., Ixviii., 319. 


ence of crystalline rocks, whose generation this nep- 


tunist never attempts to explain, but takes his start- 
ing point from a plutonic | asis.” 
I then asserted that the problem to be solved in 


regional metamorphism is the conversion of sedi- 


mentary strata, ‘‘ derived by chemical and mechani- 
cal agencies from the ocean-waters and pre-existing 
crystalline rocks into aggregations of crystalline sili- 
cates. These metamorphic rocks, once formed, are 
liable to alteration only by Jocal and superficial agen- 
cies, and are not, like the tissues of a living organ- 


ism, subject to incessant transformations, the pseu- 


domorphism of Biscnor.”’* 

I had not, at that time, seen the essay by DELEsse 
on Pseudomorphs already referred to, published in 
1859, in which he maintained views similar to those 
set forth by me in 1853 and 1860, declaring that 
much of what had been regarded as pseudomorphism 
bad no other basis than the observed associations of 
minerals, and that often ‘the so-called meta- 


morphism finds its natural explanation in envelop- 


ment.” These views he ably and ingeniously de- 
fended by a careful discussion of the whole range of 


facts belonging to the history of the subject. 


My own expression of opinion on this question, in 
1853, had been privately criticised, and I had been 


charged with a want of comprehension of the ques- 
tion. It was, therefore, with no small pleasure, that 


I not only saw my views so ably supported by Dr- 
LESSE, but read the language of Carn Friepricu Nav- 
MANN, Who in 1861 wrote to’ Dretrsse as follows, re- 


ferring to his essay just noticed :—‘‘ You have ren- 
dered a veritable service-to science in restricting 


pseudomorphs to their true limits, and separating 
what had been erroneously united to them. As you 
have remarked, envelopments have, for the most 
part, nothing in common with pseudomorphs, and it 
is inconceivable that they have been united by so 
many mineralogists and geologists. It appears to 
me, moreover, that they commit an analogous error, 
when they regard gneisses, amphibolites, etc., as 
being, all of them, the results of metamorphic epi- 
genesis, and not original rocks. It is precisely be- 
cause pseudomorphism has been so often confounded 
with metamorphism that this error has found ac- 
ceptance. I only admit a pseudomorph where there 
is some crystal the form of which has been pre- 
served. There are very many metamorphic sub- 
stances which are, in no sense of the word, pseudo- 
morphs. Had the name of crystalloid been chosen, 
instead of pseudomorph, this confusion ‘would cer- 
tainly have never found its way into the science. I 
think, with you, that the envelopment of two mine- 
ralsis most generally explained by a contemporaneous 
and original crystallization. Secondary envelop- 
ments, however, exist, and such may be called 
pseudomorphs or crystalloids, if they reproduce ex- 
actly the form of the crystal enveloped, whether this 
last stili remains, or has entirely disappeared.f 

It is unnecessary to remark that the view of Dr- 
LESSE and NauMANN, viz. : that the so-called cases of 
pseudomorphism, on which the theory of meta- 
morphism by alteration his been built, are, for the 
most part, examples of association and envelopment, 
and the result of a contemporaneous and original 
crystallization, is identical with the view suggested 
by Scuzrrer, and generalized by myself long before, 
when, in 1853, I sought to explain the phenomena 
in question by ‘‘the association and crystallizing 
together of homologous and isomorphous species.” 

Later, in 1862, I wrote as follows : 


‘*Pseudomorphism, which is the change of one 
mineral species into another, by the introduction or 
the elimination of some element or elements, presup- 
poses metamorphism (i. e., metamorphic or crystal- 
line rocks), since only definite mineral species can 
be the subjects of this process. To confound meta- 
morphism with pseudomorphism, as Biscnor, and 
others after him have done, is therefore an error. 
It may be further remarked that, although certain 


* Amer. Jour. Sc, II, xxx, 135. 
+ Bull. Soc. Geol. de France, II., xviii., 678. 


pseudomorphic changes may take place in some 
mineral species, in veins and near the surface, the 
alteration of great masses of silicated rocks by such 
@ process is as yet an unproved bypothesis.”* 


Thus this unproved theory of pseudomorphism, as- 


taught by Biscuor, does not, even if admitted to its 
fullest extent, advance us a single step towards a 
solution of the problem of the origin of the various 
silicates, which, singly or intermingled, make up 
beds in the crystalline schists. Granting, for the 
sake of argument, that serpentine results from the 
alteration of olivine or labradorite, and steatite or 
chlorite from hornblende, the origin of these anhy- 
drous silicates, which are the subjects of the sup- 
posed change, is still unaccounted for. The expla- 
nation of this short-sightedness is not far to seek ; as 
already remarked, Biscnor, although a professed 
neptunist, starts from a plutonic basis. When the 
epigenic origin of serpentine and its related rocks 
was first taught, these were regarded as eruptive and 
unstratified, and it was easy to imagine intruded 
masses of dioritic and feldspathic rocks, which had 
become the subjects of alteration. As, however, the 
progress of careful itivestigation in the field has 
shown the stratified character of these serpentines, 
diallage-rocks, steatites, etc., and their intercalation 
among limestones, argillites, quartzites, gneisses, 
and mica-schists, and even among feldspathic and 
hornblendic strata, we are forced to reject, with 
Navman, the notion of their epigenic derivation, and 
toreyard them as original rocks. ;'This view brings us 
face to face with the problem of metamorphism as de- 
fined by me in 1860+ We must either admit that these 
crystalline schists Were created as we find them, or 
suppose that they were once sands, clays, marls, etc. ; 
in a word, sediments of chemical and mechanical 
origin, which, by a subsequent process, have been 
consolidated and crystallized. Whence, then, come 
these silicates of magnesia, lime, and iron, which are 
sources of serpentine, hornblende, steatite, chlorite, 
etc. ? This is the question which I proposed in that 
same year, when, after discussing the results of my 
examination of the tertiary rocks near Paris, contain- 
ing layers of a hydrous silicate of magnesia, related 
to talc in composition, among unaltered limestones 
and clays, I remarked that it is evident ‘‘ such. sili- 
cates may be formed in basins at the earth’s surface, 
by reactions between magnesian solutions and dis- 
solved silica ;’ and, after some further discussion, 
said : ‘* Further inquiries in this direction may show 
to what extent certain rocks composed of calcareous 
and magnesian silicates may be directly formed in 
the moist way.”{ Subsequently, in a paper on ‘‘ The 
Origin of some Magnesian and Aluminous Rocks,” 
printed in the Canadian Naturalist for June, 1860, || 
I repeated these considerations, referring to the well- 
known fact that silicates of lime, magnesia, and 
iron-oxyd are deposited during the evaporation of 
natural waters, including those of alkaline springs 
and of the Ottawa River. Having described the 
mode of occurrence of the magnesian silicate, sepio- 
lite, in the Paris basin, and the related quincite, con- 
taining some iron-oxyd and disseminated in lime- 
stone, I suggested that while steatite has been derived 
from a compound like sepiolite, the source of serpen- 
tine was to be sought in another silicate richer in mag- 
nesia ; and that chlorite, unless the result of a subse- 
quent reaction between clay and carbonate of mag- 
nesia, was direetly formed by a process analogous to 
that which (according to ScuEzeReR) has, in recent 
times, caused the deposition from waters of neolite, 
a hydrous alumino-magnesian silicate approaching 
to chlorite in composition,§ ‘‘ the type of a reaction 
which formerly generated beds of chlorite in the 
same way as those of sepiolite or talc.” Dxxessz, 
subsequently, in 1861, in his essay on Rock-Meta- 
morphism, insisted upon the sepiolites or so-called 

* \\escriptive Catalogue, Crystalline Rooks of Canaia, p. 80, 


London Exhibition, 1862: also, Dublin Quar. Journal, July 
1863, and Amer, Jour, Sci., Il., xxxvi., 218. 


+ Amer. Jour. Sci., II., xxx,, 135. 

Ibid., IL, xxix., 284; also IL, xl., 49. 
Ibid., IL, xxxii., 286. 

§ Pogg. Annal., Jxxi., 288, 
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magnesian marls, as probably the source of stentite, | 
and suggested the derivation of serpentine, chlorite, 
and other related minerals of the crystalline schists, 
from deposits approaching these marls in composi- 
tion.* He recalled, also, the occurrence of chromic 
oxyd, a frequent accompaniment of theee magnesian 
minerals, in the hydrated iron ores of the same geo- 
logical horizon with the magnesian marls in France. 
Detxssr did not, however, attempt to account for the 
origin of these deposits of magnesian marls, in ex- 
planation of which I afterwards verified Biscnor’s 
observations on the sparing solubility of silicate of 
maguesia, and showed that silicate of soda, or even 
artificial hydricated silicate of lime, when added to 
waters containing magnesian chlorid or sulphate, 
gives rise, by double decomposition, to a very insol- 
uble magnesian silicate. { 
[To be Continued. 


* Etudes eur le Metamorphisme, quarto, pp. 91. Paris, 1861. 
+t Amer. Jour. Sci., II., x1., 49. 


The Possible Depth of Working Coal Mines. 
[CONCLUSION FROM PAGE 194.] 


Hicx temperature of the strata operates as an im- 
pediment to deep working by heating the air circu- 
lating through the passages of the mine. When 
cool air enters a heated mine, it absorbs heat from 
the surfaces of the passages through which it flows, 
and the rate of this absorbtion somewhat exceeds the 
ratio of the difference between the temperature of 
the air and that of the surrounding surface with 
which it isin contact. By the absorption which thus 
takes place, the air is heated, and this heating pro- 
cess is most rapid at first when fhe difference of tem- 
perature is greatest, and gradually diminishes as the 
length of the passage is extended, never ceasing 
until complete assimilation of temperature is ef- 
fected. The progress towards assimilation of tem- 
perature is much more rapid when the air comes in 
contact with the working face of the coal, which, 
from being newly exposed, is more highly heated 
than the surfaces of the permanent air-courses. The 
rapidity, however, with which the air tekes up heat 
from the working face depends in a great degree 
upon the system of working. In the cellular system, 
called, ‘‘ Pillar and Stall,” the air seems to acquire 
almost immediately the full temperature of the coal, 
but under the ‘‘Long Wall” system there are in- 
stances of the air retaining a considerable inferiority 
of temperature after sweeping past the working face. 
The great outlay of capital involved in sinking pits 
to coal lying at extreme depths would render it ne- 
cessary to work a large area of coal from each sink- 
ing, and this would involve air-courses of great 
length. It thus becomes necessary to consider the 
question of ventilation under the double aspect of 
great depth from the surface, and great length of air 
passages. The Committee think that the advantages 
arising from mechanical ventilation, in reducing the 
consumption of fuel necessary to circulate a given 
volume of air, will diminish as the depth of mines is 
increased, because the decper the mine the more 
powerful is the suction in the upcast shaft. But 
whatever method be used for producing the current, 
it would require an extravagant increase of power to 
accelerate the velocity of the air in any considerable 
degree, because the resistance of the air increaves in 
a ratio somewhat exceeding that of the cube of the 
velocity. Thus, if the volume of air were doubled 
by doubling the velocity of the current, more than 
eight times the present power would be needed. 
The longer air-courses incident to deep mining also 
involve an extension of frictional surface, and this 
would further add to the difficulty of increasing the 
ventilation by acceleration of current. In short, the 
only way in which the volume of air could be very 
materially increased would be by enlarging the sec- 
tional area of the shafts and air-courses. Assuming 
it to be practicable to effect a large increase of ven- 
tilation under the conditions incident to extremely 


deep mining, it is necessary to consider what would | 


be the cooling effect realized by increasing the yol- 


ume ol air. This is a very unites quedtion, be- 


cause the reduction of temperature in the air in- 
creases the emission of heat from the strata, and 
because the rate of absorption is affected, not only 
by difference of temperature, but also by the velocity 
of the current. The uncertainty which exists on the 
question of the power of air to absorb heat when 
flowing at different velocities and in different vol- 
umes through heated air-conrses, and the difficulty 
of reasoning out any conclusion upon the subject, 
led Sir (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) to make a series of experiments in which air 
was forced in varying quantities through pipes of 
different lengths and sizes immersed in hot water, 
the temperatures being observed at the point of 
emergence. In these experiments, the pipes were 
regarded as representing on a small seale the air- 
courses of a deep mine, the hot water being the 
equivalent of the heated strata through which the 
air would be conveyed. The chief conclusions ar- 
rived at from these experiments are in unison with 
the evidence upon the questions affected. All the 
witnesses agree in stating that summer and winter 
make no difference in the temperature of the air in 
mines, except at short distances from the shaft, 
which is in harmony with the fact prominently ex- 
hibited by the experiments, fhat increased disparity 
of temperature is quickly subdued by the accelerated 
absorption of heat which it occasions. The rise in 
temperature which takes place in the air as it travels 
along the passages is recognized by all the witnesses 
who allude to this subject, and Mr. Huu gives 
specific rates of increase derived from experiments 
in Rosebridge Colliery. He says that the tempera- 
ture was raised 13 degs. in 1500 yards, 16 degs. in 
2400 yards, and 19.5 degs. in 3140 yards. As to the 
effect of increased circulation upon the temperature 
of the air, the thermometrical observations of Mr. 
Lixpsay Woop, made in the Hetton Collieries, show 
that little change of temperature is effected when the 
passages are long. After the air travelled from the 
shaft to a distance of 3422 yards, he records the tem- 
perature both of coal and air at nine different places, 
and although the volume of air passing at these dif- 
ferent places varied from 41,800 cubic feet to only 
3000 cubic feet, yet the disturbing effects on the 
temperature of the air are scarcely discernible. 


Mr. Bryuam states that, at the working faces in the 
Rose Bridge Colliery, the air is 70 degs. Fahr., 
against an earth temperature of 80 degs., thus making 
a difference of 10 degs.; but, considering that the 
distance from the sbaft was, in this case, only 500 
yards, that the long-wall system of working was in 
operation, and that the circulation was unusually 
large, this reduction of 10 degs. is not so remarkable 
as the smaller reduction of 7 degs. in the instance of 
Pendleton Colliery. The experiments made with 
air pipes immersed in hot water have a strict appli- 
cation to newly formed air passages in a mine, and 
to coal at the working faces where a fresh surface is 
continually being exposed, but they afford no crite- 
rion of the indirect effect which increased ventilation 
would, in progress of time, exercise upon thetem- 
perature of the air by the cooling of the passages. 
The Committee have no suflicient data to enable 
them to judge of the extent to which this cooling 
action would proceed within periods commensurate 
with the duration of collieries. Theoretically con- 
sidered, the cooling will be most rapid when the air- 


course is new, and it will take place to the greatest | 


extent near ihe shaft, where the air is coldest. ‘lhe 
evidence is in accordance with these views. 


Mr. Linpsay Woop gives a case in which the coal 
ata depth of 1100 ft., andat a distance of 312 yards 
from the shaft, has been cooled to 60 degs. by an ex- 
posure for twenty-five years to a current of 104,000 
cubic feet per minute. In this example, the tempera- 
ture due to depth is 675 degs., so that the cooling 
effect is to the extent of 7-5degs. It will be observed 
that the distance from the shaft is short. In the ex- 
amples given by witnesses of reductions similarly 
effected at long distances from the shaft, the results 
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are very such smaller ; the largest reduction men- 
tioned in the evidence, at distances exceeding 2000 
yards, is 6 degs., and at distances exceeding 3000 
yards, the highest quoted reduction is 14 degs. In- 
crease of ventilation would operate to increase all 
these reductions, but to what extent and in what 
time the Committee are unable to say. The more 
general introduction of coal-cutting machines, worked 
by compressed air conveyed into the mines by pipes, 
would have some effect in lowering temperature, and 
would at the same time supersede the labor of hew- 
ing, which, from its arduous nature, is that form of 
labor against which high temperature chiefly wili- 
tates. Mr. Lixpsay Woop states in his eyidence 
that the air discharged from the pneumatic coal- 
cutting machines is reduced by expansion in the act 
of escaping to a temperature of 7 degs. Fabr. below 
freezing, and that the air from one machine is suffi- 
cient to lower the temperature of the whole body of 
air flowing past a working face 1 deg. Fahr. He 
thinks that as many as seven of these machines 
might be employed at one working face ; but it does 
not follow that the collective action of these seven 
machines would reduce the temperature sevenfold, 
because the principle of acclerated absorption by re- 
duction of temperature again intervenes, and would 
in a great measure defeat the cooling action of the 
machines. Moreover, if jointly with the use of these 
machines, reduction of temperature were to be at- 
tempted by increasing the volume of air in circula- 
tion, the diluting effect of the cold air from the ma- 
chines would be reduced in proportion as the volume 
of circulating air was increased. 


The First Photographer. 

Ir has been generally taken for granted that the 
discovery of photography dates back only to the 
year 1839, when Dacuernre in France and Tatzort in 
England published the results of their investigations. 
It appears probable, however, that the art was dis- 
covered and practically applied by Marrnew Bourton, 
partner of the celebrated James Wart, as long ago as 
the close of the Jast century, and was then allowed 
to fall into neglect, and to be forgotten. Boviton 
belonged to a secret scientific society, which was ac- 
customed to meet at his house. He died in 1809 ; 
and, on the subsequent examination and removal of 
the vast collection of documents stored in his library, 
there were found a number of crumpled and folded 
sheets of paper with pictures on them of the most 
puzzling kind. On smoothing out these pictures, 
they were found to consist of copies, on large sheets 
of very coarse paper, of certain well-known designs 
by Kavrmann—the porous water-marked paper being 
thickly coated with some varnish-like substance, on 
the surface of which the picture had been produced. 
All the sheets found in the library, as well as others 
afterward discovered, presented the same character- 
istics a glossy surface, with minute varnish-like 
cracks, the drawing of the figures most elaborately 
finished, the lights and shades so fully rendered as to 
give much the effect of a mezzotint, and an invaria- 
ble reversal of the position of the figures. Farther 
research also led to the discovery of two silver-metal 
plates, about the size of a sheet of note paper, pre- 
cisely resembling in appearance those used by Da- 
GUERRE in the carly days of photography. On each 
of these plates was a faint image of Bouxron’s house, 
50 unmistakably taken from nature, and so evidently 
produced by the aid of light, that experts at once 
pronounced them to be pbotograph‘ec pictures, 
taken directly by means of a camera. Attached to 
these plates was a memorandum stating that they 
were ‘‘sun pictures,” representing the house prior to 
certain alterations made in 1791. All these facts 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that the discoveries 
of Dacuerre were anticipated by Bourton. Watt, 
it is well known, was the true father of the steam- 
engine, which in his hands first became a machine of 
real practical value ; and it is a curious fact that a 
discovery of almost equal importance, in a wholly 
different field of scientific research, should have 


been made by the man associated with him as a part- 
ner in business.— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
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70, while by the latter to New York, Jersey City and Ho- CONSUMED ON LATERALS. 
boken, they are from 80 cents to $1. From Frackville Scales. Py emt by aim 


THE COAL TRADE. 


- 83218 

B. R. WESTERN, COAL EDITOR. _ Rerart.—The retail trade is in a good Fam-| Sob zikill Valley Scales. 

ilies have taken coal freely, and stocks in hand are not Crestona 

New York, Sept. 29, 1871. Biruminous.—-The market 1s somewhat firmer, and Total 

Wuorrsate.—The market is not as firm this week as | the demand is good. We quote $6 75 alongside at Ho- LEHIGH aND WYOMING COAL. . 
last. This is, no doubt, caused by the Scranton Sale, | boken or to steamers. Received via Allentown, E.Penn’atr, - - - - 14508 
which nore or less moaopolises buyers a few days be-| DezatH or Samuen CastNer.—The anthracite coal G. 
fore and after each sale. Prices are, however, well main- | trade was very much shocked at the aanouncement on Ze “ Connecting K. ie. 7 iS i) =) ae 

tained, and an advance of about fifty cents per ton will | Saturday last of the death of the above-named gentle- ein -— — 
be noted in cur new quotations below. The Scranton | man, a member of tho firm of Casrner, Stickney & ae 3 ei yu ss 3 
Sale was well attended, and there was great competition | WELLINGTON. Mr. CaSTNER was a man generally beloved BITUMINOUS. 
for the “family sizes.” and respected by the trade, and one whose opinions were | ir. 

The prices were good, showing an advance over the | always regarded and respected; a man of large liberal | “ JusctionR.R.  - - = - = = 1918 
sales of July and August. The room was crowded with | heart, he naturally drew about him a host of admir- Tile = 
buyers, and the bidding was spirited. ing friends. Strictly conscientious in all his business ; COAL FOR COMPANY'S USE, 

There were 47,000 tons of stove coal sold, at prices | deatings, and acknowledged to be surpassed by none for eee... ote ee Se 300 02 
ranging from $6 to $6 15 per ton, and lots of 5,000 tons | business spirit and tact. By his energy, perseverance a ee Lea ee 
were purchased by two or three parties. and genius. he amassed a competence, and represented | ———--—--—_____ na pveenereaaaamaee 

The following is the comparative statement for August | one of the leading houses in the coal trade, whose credit RECAPITULATION. 
and September : was the best. Ata meeting of the coal trade duly con- | | 

TONS. SEPT. AUGUST. j j Veek. week last 
000 $4 15 @t 274 7 00 @t 17} ve ned, resolutions of condolence with the family and re 
Steamboat . 11,000 4 4 27404 424 | SPect to his memory were passed, and the trade farther 
a 5! : Passing over Main Line 
Grate 5 19 @5 30 5 02405 074 | resolved to attend his funeral in a body, Thus one by one | 


al. Branch - 107.665 18 106,236 07 
5 25 @5 474 20 @5 25 For Shipment by Canal 


great and good men pass from among us. Who shall go | Wost ward via North- 0,512 Os | 243u4 06 | i 4,207 14 
if Be Central R. 4,842 05 | 3.647 13] i 3,294 12 
4 623@4 70 Go | Be ready | | Shivved West or South ‘from 


Pine Grove - 
Consumed on Laterals - - 
Lehigh and Wyoming Coal - 


2,378 13 1,212 10 
3,890 08 3,393 11 
1,673 O1 | 136 12 


| 
130,009 | 
Total Anthracite paying | fr’ at = 150 962 05 | 136,88) 19 | i 14,081 06 


The following are the averages on cach size :— 
egg...... 


Coal 'Trade for 1870 and 1371. 


‘The following table exhibite the quantity of Anthracite Uoal 
passing over the following routes of transportation for the week 


i 
i 496917 
i 


Chestnut...... ck 65 1870. Total of all kinds paying fr’gt | 159,119 15 | 147,328 12 03 
General average of the six sizes, $4 974; estimated aver- wank. sora: 
rom the company. will be remembered that we, last | Canal . 283.825 
‘gave our reasons why it would be no greater, that the SHIPPED BY CANAL, 
company were so tardy in their delivery of the coal. it Penn, otal for 
will be seen that we were right in our conclusions ; but, canal. 13,996 Week. 
beyond this detention of boats by the company, there 4,165 | 
Weat 927 61,649 4,572 73,780 | from Schuylkill Haven - 21,505 00] i 8,461 00 
seems to have been a sinall “ring” formed on the third | south 6,85 91042 206.455 * Port Ulinton- - - 815 i 2,271 00 
sary of Trinity tng Yo the feight at | | | 
bethport, which they have succeeded m doing, $1 being | Lykens Valley Goal 2,416 42497 2,132 67,745 | Since Dec. 1,1870 - - 12 289,982 16 } 1 41(204 16 
now asked for shipments from the Scranton Dock, and | 9795 4,167 | Totaltodate - - | 714,193 12 | 289,252 16 | 4424940 16 
75 to 80 cents from private docks with almost immediate | 
dispatch. Adding, therefore, this advance freight (soine | Big Lick ol... L715 89,665 3254 106,664 Philadelphia and Reading R. 
fifty cents over the usual rates) to the advance price, and ne wtanien "B57,771 11.492428 «433,542 9,721,959 | Amount of coal transported on the Philadelphia and Reading 
we have an actual advance to buyers of about 574 cents | 
above last month. The market, during the last six 1,770,468 
months, has taken the exact course we pointed out to snd Bi Pottsville - - - - - - 
our readers and warned them of. The golden oppor- ‘Les coal traneported for Co's ase an Haves 
tunity has now passed ; coal has now reached that figure Bituminous Coal Trade, 1670 and 1871. 
which will no longer warrant us to urge dealers to stock  Harrisburgh and Dauphin - - - 41360003 
up largely. It only remains for us now to tell the dis- | week ending Sept. 23, 1871, compared with week ending Sept. Total paying freight - - - - - 118.276 03 
appoiated ones, that must have coal, where they can buy | 24 1670. 1870 1871 
the best coal at the lowest figures. Week, Year, Week. Year. Total tor week ~ 
The new prices for October are uot all issued yet: | B- & 12604 990,812 17,578 498,459 
those of a few of the prominent dealers will be found | yy 6.766 2 25°618 4472 935,409 
below : Marrisburg & D............ 15,079 568,145 13,690 681,129 | Toeame time last year - = ¥ ~ 2,679,693 07 


NEW YORK LEHIGH COAL EXCHANGE. 
New Youk, September 28, 1671. 
Ata meeting held this day, the following prices were 
adopted for October shipments at Elizabethport, Port 


P. & N.Y.O. & It. Co........ 5,253 186,471 

= d BranchCanal 2,305 63.941 6,237 147,194 
se Railroad.... 3,827 $2,844 643 62,322 


Pennsylvania Coul Company. 
Shipments of Pittston Coal for the week ending Sept. 23, 1871. 


1871. 1870. 
63,213 2,142,505 74,133 2,711,376 WEEK YEAR. WEEK. YEAR. 
Johnson and Hoboken, 63,213 2,142,505 | 23.519 05 460,430 09 5,710 08 835,496 11 
Iucrease. 10,920 568,871 | 24L07 9,606 09 13,996 08 
Broken....... 625 Stove ............... 6 50] The tonnage of the & N.Y. C. & RB. B.Co. is included ia], 
Chestnat............ 5 25 that of the L. V. B.R. Co 
Attest: .E. BEKLNAP, Secretary. 


Philadelphia & Reading Ratlroad and 
Branches. 
COAL TONNAGE 
For the Week ending Saturday, September 23, 1871. 
BY RAILROAD.—ANTHRACITE. 


PASSING OVER MAIN LINE AND LEB, VAL. BRANCH. 
Tons, Cuwt. 
Vrom St. Clair. - - - - - 987,47 06 


The Line” prices are as follows :—From Mauch 
Chunk, Lump, #4 (0; Broken, $4 09 ; Egg, $4 00; Stove, 
#4 25. Chestnut, $3 00. This is 25 cents advance over 
last month’s prices all around. There is, however, an 
exception in favor of iron furnaces and Philadelphia, 
which are exempt from this advance. Philadelphia is 


Report of Coal Transported over Central R.R. 
of N.J. (Lehigh and Sus, Div.) 


Week ending Sept 23—Coimpared with same time last year, 


| WEEK | WEEK | YEAR , YEAR 
WHERE SHIPPED FYROM 1871., | 1570. 
tons ct | tonsct. | tons cwt. | tons owt. 


pat ort Cart - © © 8,127 19 Wyomin Ke 30970 14 | 261136 00 | 880459 07 895843 06 
charged 25 ceuts additional in Stove Ocal. Lehigh Region | 4360 0s | 4114 O7 Of | 108674 05 
Fowier & Sxow quote McNeal Lehigh Coal at} Haven. | 11063 01 | 115652 11} 222718 19 
—Lump, Steamer, Broken and Egg, $6 25; Stove, $6 50;| ‘lamagoa, - = 17,007 10 | Mahanoy Region. . . 
Chestnut. $5 25—deliy “ Harrwburg. = 2 = 33 +1 | Region....... 3097 00 4- 
1estnut, $5 25—delivered on board veasels,  Daupain, 5,636 10 | Mauca Chunk Region . | 6775 19| 4378 11 | 142860 63290 12 
Tae WILKeSBARRE CoaL AND Co: make tho ful- Totals . . 07 | 45621 19 1257004 01 1280630 02 
lowing quotations for their Coals: FOR SHIPMENT BY CANAL. jomeese . . | 11638 66 43436 O1 
Passin Frackville Scales - - - - - 8,851 08 ecreas 
Ore oboken, aaytkill V alley, Scales - - 1,653 05 Chunk by Rail , 32014 07 | 19614 16 | 852093 04) 717138 12 
$6 25 $4 €5 Mt. Carbon Forwarded Kast of Mch | | 
Steamer....... "5 “  Cressona 3,78 20919 07 | 253783 0 362697 06 
5 75 | Mauch Chunk | 150008 | 1009 01 | 42607 08) 31425 00 
Chestnut..... 25 SHIPPED WESTWARD VIA NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILBOAD. L. V. RB. K at Packer'n | 636 05 | 617 OL) 24195 09 | 19019 08 
Coal alongside at New York, generally 25 cents adai- | OF | 45621 19 01 | 1280890 02 
tional for Lehigh coal, and 30 ceuts for Wilkes barre. “  Herndos. | Of tne above there was 
Ore Jhunkers,” a @ trade Nes SHIPPED WES 20 G LO6.... 18017 01 16226 5 955 
a8 the trade styles canal boate, arc Via Schuylkill & Susquehanna RR. - = - 1,160 16 
scarce, hence the freight by the former to New Haven is f.ebanon & Pine Grove Branch - - - 1,217 19 ‘Totals. . . .| 25026 05 | 2 259 09 816690 06 | 603541 16 
#110: idence. ¢ Ret Increase 6664 16 | 308148 10 | 
$1 10; Providence, $140; Bridgeport, #1 10; Boston, $1 Total = = = = = 39781 Decrease ‘| 
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Schuyikiil Canal. 


Report of coal transported over the Schuylkill Canal for the week 
ending Saturday, Sept 73, 1871. 

Tons. Cut, 

rom Port Oarbon.... 


Schuylxill Haven........... 29,970 00 
“ Port Clinton ...... 3.066 OU 
Total for week. 33,056 00 
Proviously this 681,137 12 


To sume time last 16 


Lehigh Coal and Navagation Company, 
Report of Coal transported over the Lehigh Canal and L. & 5. 
Div. of Central Ruilroad of New Jersey for the week ending 
Sept 25, 1871, and for the year 1871. 
WEEK. YEAR. 


Forwarded East of Mauch Chunk by Rail....¢ 32,014 52,098 
Delivered atandabove  do., 42,697 
Forwarded East of do., by Canal. .32,774 445.916 


66,289 1,346,742 

Corresponding period last year— 
Forwarded Kast of Mauch Chunk by Rail....19,614 717,138 
Delivered atand above  do., 41,425 
Forwarded East of do. , by Canal. .28,944 507,139 


49,568 1,255,703 


OM 12,890 146,242 

Increase on Canal...... 

Decrease ‘‘ ‘on™ 3,830 61,192 
Of the above there was trans; vorted ox account of-- 

Lehigh Coal Nav. Co....... 374,387 

Wilkesbarre Coal :18,017 611,549 


39,306 985.937 

Corresponding period last year— 
Lehigh Coal Nay. Co.... .. 128,924 
Wilkesbarre Coal & Iron Co........ ccccccconstaee 419.557 


28,944 648,482 


Lehigh Canal Coal Trade, 
Shipped for the week ending September 22, 1871. 


WEEK. TOTAL. 
Tons. Tons. Owt. 
Total from Mauch Chunk Region,........... 10382 08 169247 09 
** Beaver Meadow -» 09 37476 08 
os ‘Tresckow 1370 07 16533 16 
“Mahanoy 97 lo 3734 15 
“ Hazleton 10848 03 1l4u12 16 
Upper Lehigh 1267 04 11244 O1 
“ Wyoming 6696 12 93697 15 
32774 12 445946 19 
Oorresponding week last year................ 22944 06 607139 16 


Decrease.......... 61192 17 


Report of Coal Transported over Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


Report of coal tonnage for week ending Sept 23, 1871, previously 
_this season, compare’ with same time last year: 


WEEK. TOTAL 
WHERE BHIPVED FROM. Tons, Cut, Tons. 
Total 2,496 OL 412,416 08 
51,090 06 854,162 18 
85 09 1.554 06 
Beaver 12,717 17 31,14, 16 
Mahanoy.. 11,146 13 336’ 00 
Mauch 58 O1 6,987 
“ Sullivan & Erie......... 654 03 1,978 17 
Total Anthracite.............. 102,251 07 1,974,048 06 
situminous Coal from all 
6.236 00 291,026 00 
Total by rail and canal....... ° 108,487 07 2, 2,265, 074 06 
Same time last year...... 76,9-8 18 2905; 628 19 
ene 31,498 09 
Forwarded East from Mauch | | 
Chunk by rail........... eenes 75,632 05 544,954 16 
Same time last year.. 53,003 17 2 2904 36 10 
Decrease.... 745,077 14 
RECAPITULATION, 
Forwarded “ast from Mauch 1 
| 75,632 05 1,514,958 16 
Te. N. a. R., at Mount | 
Vorwarded North from L. | 
& 000 10,524 00 210,504 00 
ToL.&S. at Pack- ; 
Delivered at M’h Chunk...... 71 05 ot o 
Delivered on line of road 
above Mauch. Chunk...... 
Delivered above MauchChunk 539 12 8,100 OL 
for use of L. V. R.R....... 1,418 10 38,029 17 
Yo L. & 8. RK. R., at Penn 
Hav., for rainroad...... 94 10 
Do. forcanal .... ‘a 10,655 11 117.977 16 
At M.Ukunk for ca 3,209 19 44,590 10 
Total Anthracite.............. 402,251 07 
Bituminous Coal.............. 6,236 09 
Total all kinds................ 108,487 07 | 2,265,074 06 


This report includes all Bituminous Coal carried over the Le- 


— Vailey and P. & N. Y. Railroads from December Ist, 1870, to 
ate 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 


Coal mined and forwarded by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Campany for the week ending Saturday , Sept 23, 1871. 


WEEK. BEABON. 
North....... 00 949 419 00 
BOWER. 9,042 05 206,454 19 
Corresponding time in 1870 : 


15 


1,624,759 06 
337,338 05 


Decrease South 


Total decrease 


806,223 12! 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 


The following is a statement of Coal transported by the Dela 
ware and Hudson Cana! Co., for the week ending Sept. 23, 1871. 


WEEK. BEASON. 

By Delaware and Had. VUanal,......-. 37.666 00 653.581 00 
By Railroad . 9.419 09 217.816 co 


— - 


TOTAL TONS, 60,899 00 
For the same period iast year. 
»y Delaware and Hudsou Canal 


1,151,634 60 
1,100,193 00 


8,165 00 277 542 UO 
South, . 6,854 00 337,338 00 


TOTAL TONS, 15,246 00 1,776,722 00 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail Road 
Company- 

Coal transported on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 

R. K. for,week ending September 25, Is71. 
Weck. Year. 

Tons. Cwt. Tons. 

042 08 745,694 16 


1,081.621 14 


Vor the corresponding time last yar : 
Shipped O1 


557,249 17 
1.278,990 03 


Shamokin Coal Trade. 
For week ending 13, 1671 11,637 15 


Total amount shipped to date 463,861 03 
Same time last OW 32 


Huntington and Broad Top K. R. Co. 


For week ending Sept. 23, 4,472 tone. 
Same time last 6,766 


Total amount shipped to 
Same time last year.....00 220,018 
9,701 * 


Statement of Coal Transported over Cumber. 
land and Pennsylvania Railroad 


During the week ending Saturday S+ pt. 23, and during the year 
1871, compare od with the corresponding period of 1870, 


WEEK. 


ToC &0.C ‘anal To B. &O. R.R.C. Total. 


‘Tons. Cwt. ‘tons, Cwt Tons Cwt 
17.577 13 26 277 08 fi 
12,503 19 15,829 15 | 
(ncreane......... | 5,073 14 | 10,447 13 | B21 07 

YEAR. 
498,459 06 905,436 11 1,404,295 17 
| 390,812 07 608,731 02 999,543 09 
Increase .. 107,646 19 | 297,105 09 { 404.752 08 
Deciease 


Cumberland Branch 
WEEK, 
To ©. Canral.|To B.&0.R.R. Co. ‘| Toral. 


Tons Tons Cwt. Tons Owt. 


5,233 15 643 00 5,879 15 
_ 2,304 11 3,426 16 6,131 07 
Increase......... | 2,932 04 
Decrease 3 163 16 251 12 
__, SPP 147,193 11 199,515 15 
65,940 14 151,784 11 
Increase......... 78,252 17 47,731 04 
Decrease........ 30,521 13 
Lyken’s Valley sage Coal Trade. 
For week enc ing Sept. 23, 2,131 14 
Same time last year, e 2.415 19 
Total amount shipped to date, 67,745 


Big Lick Colliery. 


Same time last year..... 1,715 02 


Total awount shipped to date.. 106 663 19 


Same time last your... .... .... owes 00 


Line Prices for Coal Oct, 1871, 
Lump Broken Egg Stove Ches’, 


At Mauch Chunk. 4.00 4.00 400 

* Wilkesbarre,... BD 3.75 3.75 

Company Coals. 
Oct, 1871, 
L. Str. Gra. Eg. Sto. Ches 

*ittston at Newburgh . 610 53 540 580 5 
*Lackawana at Rond’t.... 510 616 539 500 § 5 10 
Wilk’b’re at Hoboken.......... 4 475 575 575 625 5 25 
Old Co. Lehigh at Puohn’n 625 625 625 62 650 55 
Lehigh at kliz. Port......... 623 62% 625 625 650 8 50 


For treights to different points see * Freights 
* To contractors, 
* None to sell, 


(Oct. 3, 1871. 


Prices of Coal ay the Cargo, 
|CORRECTED WEEKLY. | 


AT NEW YORE, AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Sep. L. { Sep. L 
SCHUYLKEILL. WA. R. A. W.A. 

Steamer 5 450 
Broken, -— 

-— 5600 -— 4% 
Chestnut, -— -— 

LEHIGH. 

Lump, (along 6 60 
Broken 6 10 | -— 
Ege.. 6 WO | 
Chestnut.... . § 25 

SPECIAL COALS.* 

Diamond Vein......... Ab (0@6 25 
New England.......... -_- 
Locust Mountain......W. A. 6 50 
Honey Brook, Le’h W.A,. 5 0046 25 
Spring Mountain 5 006 25 
Sugar Loaf.... ‘* 5 -_— 
Old Comp’y’s.. “* 5 285 
(ross Creek 5 00G6 25 
Room Kaun..... 5 2 oa o = 
Lykens Valley. 5 75 -— -_— 
Broad Top..... “* vid 5B 


*Dealers i in these coals may be feund in our advertising columns 


Prices at Baltimore—Oct, 1871, 
Wiclesale Prices to Trade, 


Wilkesbarre, by carge or car load 2525 50 
Pittston and lyme . 5 20@5 40 
Shamokin Red or White GO. 5 205 40 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, —@5 
TROVOrtON. 
By retail, all kinds per ton of 224 7 00G7 50 
Georges Crevk & Cumberland f. 0. b. at Locust Point 

POU CAT MOSS. -—@i 15 
Fairm » t and Clarksburg gas, f. c. b. at L. Point........ 6 00@6 50 


BITUMINOUS COALS. 
Kittaning Coal Co.’6 Phoenix Vein..f.0.. 


Lemon 
Consolidation Coal Co.’s on board 
Ma, yland Coai Co. 


Prices at Georget’n, D.C., & Alexandria,Va,. 
Oct, 1871. 
George’s Creek and Cumberland f. o. b. for shipping... $4 30@4 40, 


Prices at Havre de Grace, Md. 


Wilkesbatre and other White force oe F5 50@ 575 
Shamokin or White Ash.. 6 5y 


Trevorton and Zerba Valley .. .. .. 
Mre ights-Gct, 


Cumbertiand. Anthracite. 
4 = | = = 
PORTS. | = = 
S ~ = 
2 2 
Amesbury ... $2650 | $195 
#2 75 22 
2 75 2 65 2 35 
Boston........... 2 60 260; 22 7 180 1 80 
Bridgeport. ....| 2 2 2 30 10 110 123 
Bristol .......... 2 40 1 55 
Jambridgeport 23 85 
Derby 25 
Dighton 230; 235 
Kast Cambridge. 
Kall River........ 22 2 30 40 1 40 
Hackensack ..... 
Hartford. ........ 30) 240 50 
Jersey City...... 20 00 70 
Middletown .... 


New Bedford.....) 250 2 35 200 | 
Newburypert veel 275 
New Haven..... 25 2) 

New London. ...| 2 2 19% 
Newport. . 


1 | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 2h 
12 
140 
1 90 
5 1 15 110 
1% 1 25 
1 40 140 
New York ....... 200; 190) 140 1 00 70 65 
Norwalk ........ 2 30 1 10 110 
Norwich... .....) 225 2 30 120 1 40 1 50 
Pawtucket....... 260 2 50 215 1 40 1 65 
Portland ...... 2 260; 240 1 70 200 
Pcrigmouth,N.H| 275| 2 75 1 80 18 
Prov.dence......| 225 2m 200 140 150 
Rockport ........ 
Sag Harbor 12 
Salem ...... 260) 265) 22 1 40 
Stamford | 110 110 
Stonington ...... 12 12 140 
‘aunton......... 1 80 
Washington..... 12 
TO RIVER PORTS. | 65 
80) £0 
Catekill.... 70 60 
63 
Coeyman’s. 70 30 
Cold Spring 2 2 30 
70 1 60 60 
Haverstraw...... 40 
2 20 225 60 
New York ....... 30 
1 75 30 
Poughkeepsie... | 
| 15 
ondout......... 
Saugerties .. 1 60 
Sing Sing 5 
Stuyvesant ..... 15 
‘Tarrytown....... 55 
TROY 
West Point..... 175 | 
Yonkers... ..-.. | 60 


F oreign and Provincial Freights. 
Oct, 1871. 


Forciqgn, 

d P elof 
Liverpool, 5 per cent 133 @lSton 


. 
— 
675 
| 
| 


Oct. 3, 1871.] 


Prices of Gas Coals. : 


Oct, 1871. 
PROVINCIA 
Corrected weekly 4 Louis J. Pine st.,N.¥ 
Duty, #1 25, gold Coarse Slack, 
Block House.. 
175 @:1 75 
Uorrected by’ Bird, Perkins & Job, 86 South street. 
Coarse. Culm of Coal 
$225 @l 25 
225 @- 80 
10 @- 80 
Little Glace ‘Bay... saan 160 @1 0 
160 @- 80 
A discount from the prices of the coarse Coal on pares of 5000 
tons and upwards. Duty $1 25 per ton, gold, on the coarse coal. 
2 per cent. ad valorem on the aie of rc: 


AMERICAN. 
Currency. 
Fairmornt Gas Coal Co. of N. Y......0+00000 70 @-— 
Despard Coal Co.......- 700 @-— 
West Fairmount Gas 700 @-— 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 
TO NEW YORK. 
Provincial, 
cc os 3 25 
BAG 3 3745 
Port Ualedonia........... 337% 


Prices of Foreign Coals. 
Oct, 1871. 


Duty $1 25 per ton, 
Corrected weekly by PARMELE Bros,, No 32 Pinestreet, N. Y. 


ee a— — 
10 50@12 00 
— —@l6 (0 
12 00@14 00 


Per ton 2,240 !bs., ex-ship. 
PRICES FROM YARD. 
Liverpool House Orrel, 


Cannel, 
Per ton 2,000 Ibs. delivered. 


Rates of Transportation to Tide Water. 


BY RAILROAD. 


TO PORT RICHMOND, PHILADEL#AIA. 
Philadelphia and Reading ‘Railroad, Home 
for consumption..... #1 % 


MAUCH CHUNK TO ELIZALGETHPORT. 


L. V. Railroad from Manch Chunk to EOSaosheegh.. 
R., N.J., Philti psburgh to 


B16 004,17 50 
18 60G20 00 


Shipping expenses at {lizabethport 25 

Wharfage....... Ww 

MAUCH CHUNK TO PORT JOHNSON, 

» V.R.R., or L. &S. R.R. from M. C, to Phillinsh’g #0 58 
©. R.R., of N. J., Phillipsburgh to Pt. Jobnson.... 1 26 
Wharfage........... lw 

TO HOBOKEN. 
V. R. R., Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburgh .......... 
Morris & Kssex R. R. P hillipsburgh to Hopoken,..... 12 
Shipping expenses........... 2) 
TO SOUTH AMBOY. 

Cam. & Am R. { ig 2t 
Shipping Expenses,.. .. .. .. 35 

PENN HAVEN TO ELIZABETHPORT. 

L. V. RR. Penn Havento Phillipsburgn . a 90 
©. RR. of N. J. Phillipsburgh to Elizabeth port... 

BY CANAL. 


Via Schuylkill Canal. 


TO PHILADELPHIA. 

From Schuylkill Haven. .Toll..$1.25 Freight..90c....$2 15 
« Ginton....... * 1,18 85e.... 2 02 
Drawback 15 cents dnring August. 

SEW YORK. 

From Schuylkil: TOll..1 10 Freight..$1 85..$2 95 
The Rates of Toll pn Luuwp and Steamer Coal will be ten per 

cent less than the above rates. The charge will be per ton 

ot 2240 Ibs. No charge less than Forty Cents per ton will be 
made for any distance. A drawback of thirty cents is allowed 
on all coal passing Fairmeunt Locks used at Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 

Via Lehigh Canal, 
TO PHILADELPHIA 

Wreignt GUE 


TO NEW YORK. 

Morris 
208 


TO JERSEY CITY. 


Freight. ...——...... axe 


Via Delaware and Raritan Canal. 

TO NEW YORK, 
Delaware Division Canal....... 
Delaware and Raritan Canal 
se 


TO NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Delaware and Raritan Canal. ..........cessecccssecscoees 38 
Freight 


Total 


MARKET REVIEW. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 30, 1871. 


Inon.--The demand for Scotch Pig is still confined to 
parcels to supply the immediate wants of consumers, 
but with a light stock, and advices of a further advance 
on the other side, prices here have again appreciated. 
Sales have been made of 300 tons Eglinton at $38@$34 ; 
100 do. Sammerlee, $35 50 ; and 111 do. Gartsherrie, $36, 
the market closing at $34 for Eglinton, $35 for Glengar- 
nock, $36@37 for Gartsherrie, and $38 for Coltness. 
There continues an active inquiry for American, but the 
supply is hght and transactions are restricted—No 1 is 
held at $37@$38, and No. 2 $35@$36 ; 50 tons No. 1 Car- 
bon sold at $37, and 300 do. Mottled, on private terms. 
Rails remain quiet, but steady at quoted rates ; we notice 
a sale of 150 tons Old Bridge at $42, cash. Refined Bar 
from store, has again been advanced $2 50 per ton, and 
most other descriptions are also advanced the samc—we 
now quote Kefined Bar, ordmary sizes, $85—ditto 1] to 6 
by 4 and 5-16, $90—ditto 1 and 14 by 4 and 5-16, $92 50— 
ditto 2{ to 3 Round and Square $92 50—Scroll $102 50@ 
182 50 (no change)—Ovals and Half-round, $102 50@. 
$122 50--Band $97 50 (no change)--Horse Shoe $100@ 
105—Rods §@38-16 $96@125—Hoop $107 50@$150—and 
Nail Rod 6] cents (no change) cash. Sound Russia Sheet 
is materially higher, because hardly to be had at any 
price—-17 cents, gold, is asked, but we heard of 55 packs 
at 16@1645 and 25 do. No. 1 Siained 134 gold. Common 
Sheets are quiet, but the Milis are busy running on or- 
ders—200 packs sold within our range. 

Lonpon, September 15.--Vivian, Younaer and Bonp 
say: The demand continues in full foree for all sorts 
of Manufactured Iron, and another advance is already 
spoken of in some quarters. 

Leap-—The demand for Foreign continues light, but 
prices are without change; we quote Spanish $6@6 05, 
gold. 100 tons Spanish sold at $6; 100 do. Refined Eng- 
lish, $6 5); and 75 do, Spanish, on private terms. Bar 
94, Sheet and Pipe, 104, and Tin-lined Pipe 15, cash, less 
ten per cent. to the Trade. 

Copren— New Sheathing is steady at 31 cents; Brazicrs’ 
ordinary size, 16 oz. per squarc foot, 40; and Bolts, 3 

cash. Ingot has been quiet, but continues firm ; the 
sales are 150,000lb. Lake at 23% cents, cash. 

Lonpon, September 16.—Vivarn, YounGEeR & Bonn say: 
An exceedingly large trade in all descriptions of Raw 
Copper has taken place since our last issue. We report 
700 tons of Chili Bars, principally at £67 10s. for Lota, 
£68 for Urmeneta, and £69 5s. tor best brands. At the 
close an advarceis asked. A cargo of Regulus at Liver- 
pool, and one of Ore at Swansea, brought 14s. At the 
Swansea Ticketing on the 12th inst., 1885 tons of Ores, 
average produce 15; per cent., were sold at anaverage of 
13s. 9d. per unit. Nearly all the Wallaroo on the spot 
has been bought for Russian account; for the small 
quantity available on the spot £77 is now asked. The 
demand for English Raw Copper bas been large, and all 
the cheap sellers and the second-hand lots have been 
pretty well cleared out. It is not casy to trace this con- 
tinued firmness in Copper to its foundation, for just now 
there is no especial reason why values should improve. 

Spe_ter. —There bas been very little inquiry for For- 
cign, but prices remain as last noted ; we quote nomi- 
nally 5§@64 cents gold, as to brand. 25 tons Silesian 
sold at 5] cents gold. 

SreeL.—There is no change to note in any description, 
our quotations covering job lots from store. 

Tin.—Pig bas been rather dull, and for the few lots 
sold, a shade under previous quotations has been ac- 
cepted in some cases—the Dutch sale to take place to- 
morrow, will no doubt determine the future of this 
market, to a great extent—the sales are 500 Pigs Straits 
ut 383364 cents; and 25 tons English, part at : 843, gold 
_Straits is generally held at 3€4; English may be 
queted 34}@34j, and Banca 494, gold—the Boston Ship- 


gold. Plates are in fair stock, but full prices, and even 
higher figures are asked for prime brands Tin, while 
ordinary brands are rather pressed on the market—100 
bxs. I. C. Charcoal sold at $8 94 ($9 and over asked for 
prime brands); 1200 do. — d do., $8 874; 250 do, 
I. C. Coke, 10 by 14, $8 25; 5: 


grade, $7 75, all gold. 


ping List af Saturday, reported 1000 pigs Straits at 36 


0 do., 14 by 20, on private 
terma; 450 do, Charcoal Terne, #8 22; and 150 do, low | 
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Lonpon, September 15.—Vivian, Younger & Bonp 
say: We close at about 40s. advance for Straits and 
English Tin on last, week’s prices. There is scarcely so 
much inquiry for Tin Plates, but all the works are very 
ful) of orders. 

Zinc.—Sheet is steady and frm at pievious quotations 
—we note jobbing sales of Mosselmann at 74@8 cents 
gold, nett. Manganese, 4@54. 

METALS. 


NEw York, Sept. 3), 1871. 
1RON.—Duty: Bars, Llto l!gcents th; Railroad, 70 cents 100 
Boiler and Plate, 14 cents th ; Sheet, Band, Hoop, and 
Scroll, 144 to 1% cents @ b; Pig,87@ ton; Polished Sheet, 3 cts. 
@ b ; Galvanized 244 ; Scrap Cast, $6 ; Wrought, $8 per ton, 


Store Prices 


34 00@38 0 
Pig, American, No. 1.......... 37 00238 00 
Pig, American, No, 2...... 35 00@36 00 
Pig, American, Forge....°***..... 33 00@34 00 
Bar Refined, English and American..... 80 0@— — 
Bar Swedes, assorted sizes (gold)......... oa &5 00@100 00 

Store Prices, Cush, 

Bar, 107 £0@122 5) 
Bar, Refined, ord’y sizes........... 85 00@ — — 
Bar, Refined, 114 to 6 by 4 @ 5-16 inch — —@ 90 00 
Bar, Refined, 1 & 114 by 14 & 5-16.... — —@ 92 00 
Bar, Refined, 2!¢ to 3 Round & Square — —@ 95 50 
Scroll......+.. 102 50:@132 50 
Ovals and half-round... 102 50@122 50 
— —@ 97 50 
Horse Shoe..... 100 00@105 00 
Rods, to 90 00@125 00 
Hoop.. 107 50@150 00 
Nailrod,.. . pe gee cone — 
Sheet, Russia, as to assortinent (Old) 1641634 
Sheet, Single, D. and ‘Il’. Common,......... ham 


Sheet, D. and T. Chare oal. {@—64 


Sheet, Galv’d, Nos. 14 to 2 21% to 3) ct. dis. 
Nos, 27, 28, 29...... 27'4 to 30 ct. dis. 15@18e 

Rails, English (gold), ton..... 58 09 @59 00 

Rails, American, at Worksin Pa............. 7009 06 


STEEL —Duty: Bars and ingots, yalued at Tcents ® or un- 
dor, 24% cents; over? cents and not above 11,3 cents @h: over 11 
cents,3!¢ cents bh. and 10 cent ad val. (Store prices.) 


English Cast (2d and Ist quality) wh....... —15 @— 18 
Spring (2d and Ist quality),........ 7 @0 
English Blister (2d and 1st quality).......... — 10 @—17 
itnglish German (2d and Ist quality)......... — wWy@— 12 
American Blister Black Diamond”...... @12 
American, Cast, ‘Tool @ 6 
American Machinery, do. 9 @10 


COPPER.—Duty: Pig, Bar, and ingot, 5; old Copper 4 cents 
Ph; Manufactured, 45 per cent. ad val. 


All Cash, 

Copper, New Sheathing, Pb — @— 2 
Conpes Bolte....... — @—2 
Copper Braziers —- 
Copper Naiis.. — @G— 39 
Copper, Old Sheathing, ‘ke. mixed lota...-2: 20 @— 21 
Copper, old, for chemical purposes, 14@16 Oz. — 
Uonpper. American 23%,@— 24 
Yellow Metal, New Sheathing & Bronze.. -—- @2 
Yellow Metal Nails............... @-23 

SPELTER—Duty: In Pigs, & $1.50 p. 100 
Piates, Foreign........... (gold)......p. WO, 5,75 @ 6 


LEAD.—Duty: Pig, 100 ths.; old Lead, 144 cents 
Pipe and Sheet, 2% cents @ Db. 


@-— 
Spanish (gold)... 600 @6 06 
German, 40. .... re 600 @6 065 
Bak 923 @— 
whan -— @10 25 
-~— @10 2% 


Colwell, Shaw & Willard Tin-Linea Le pad Pipe 15 cts. B% b. 
TIN.—Duty: Pig, Bars, and Blocks, 15 # cent. ad va).: Plate 
and Sheets and Terne Plates, 25 # cent. ; Roofing 25, ad val. 
’ Gold Bb. 


(43634 
Fair to Good Brands, Gold, Currency. 
sharcoal, @ box...... $8 873449 $10 25 @10 75 
760 @8 900 @10 00 
Goke. 6 3744@7 748 @90 
Charcoal bu 950 @ 1000 
ZINC—Duty: Pig or Block, 50 Ay 100 Sheet, Pt. 
Sheet, Nu.9 Poreign ............... Ph-- @— — 944 


San Francisco Stock Market. 
By Telegraph.” 

Oar list of quotations from the San Francisco Mining 
Stock Boards is dated California, September 26th. The 
tendency of prices of the Comstock claims is irregular, 
with about the average volume of sales. Yellow Jacket, 
Savage and Imperial have slightly depreciated; the re- 
maiuing portion of the list has advanced, Belcher no- 
ticably so, being quoted $55 in advance of our report 
dated the 19th. Crown Point is weaker eccording to the 
report cf the 2ist inst.; it was then quoted at $329. 
Raymond & Ely on that date sold for $64 per share; our 
report of to-day quotes it at $84, it having more than 
doubled within the Jast ten days, and scems at present 
to form one of the most prominent fcatures in the opera- 
tions of the Board. We append the report: 


Yellow Jacket.. va 57 
Gould & Curry...... 99 
| Imperial....... 3 
Amador... No Sales 
| Raymond & Fly. 84 


oe 
| 
76 
35 
aoe 20 
Total..cccece 2 59 
™ 
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DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR SCIENCE, 


How Printing Ink is Made. 


best lampblack is of an intense and glossy black ; 
the poorest qualities of a dull brown. Many manu- 
| facturers use the same quality of Jampblack—a poor 


Ir is not very hazardous to assuine that a great | one—in all kinds of ink. There are secrets connected 


many persons who have handled printing ink all their 
working lives have had no very clear idea as to how 

it is made. A vague notion of lampblack and varnish 

possesses them ; but if asked just what ingredients 

De enter into the compound, and how and in what pro- 
portions they are put together, they usually find it 

difficult to give a satisfactory answer. With the pur- 

pose of dissipating the general ignorance as to a 

point which all printers, at least, should be familiar 

with, we went out to South Dedham, recently, and 
took a walk through a famous factory. And a very 
dirty walk it was too. Lady visitors to an ink factory 
are advised not to wear their white pique dresses, 
and gentlemen will do well to put off their white 
linen suits before passing the inky portals of the 
establishment. Another piece of sound advice to 
visitors is, don’t touch the door handles ; let your 
guide, who wears gloves that seem appropriate to his 

Satanic Majesty's fingers, do that service for you. 

Keep your hands in your pockets, and retain your 
coat-tail within a limited sphere, and you will come 
ont without serious spot or stain. 

There are five separate buildings belonging to the 
works, the whole containing nearly one million 
bricks. No. 1 is called the grinding room. 30 by 40 
feet and two and a half stories. Here are the Bo- 
gardus patent mills for grinding the ink, as described 
further on. In this building is a water-wheel of 35 
horse power. No. 2 is the engine room, 30 by 18 
feet, containing a steam engine of 27 horse power. 
No. 3 is the varnish building, 45 by 40 feet, contain- 
ing 14 set kettles, three of which are 1200 gallons 
capacity, and one of 1500. Here are also three mix- 
ers of 1400 Ibs. capacity. No. 4 is used forthe manu- 
facture of oil, and contains two large stills weighing 
6 tons each, 3 kettles holding 1300 to 1000 gallons, 
and a tank holding 3000 gallons. In building No. 4 
the oil is boiled in two large iron tanks. Besides 
these there are eight lampblack houses, with one oil 
tank of 20,000 gallons capacity and five of 2,000 gal- 
Jons. The oil from these is fed through a pipe into 
furnaces, and then burned, the flame being con- 
ducted into the lampblack houses, where the smoke 
is condensed and forms the lampblack, falling onthe 
floors like a black snow storm. 


The essential ingredients of printing ink are var- 
nish and lampblack. The varnish is made by boiling 
or burning linseed oil, and mixing crude turpentine 
and gum copal. Lampblack is a fine soot gathered 
from the smoke of resinous substances. The sub- 
stance used in Mopritz’s factory is rosin, and a heavy 
petroleum oil. To the soot gathered from the flames 
of these is added a certain amount of spirit, on the 
quality of which depends the fineness of the black. 

The varnish and lampblack being mixed, they are 
put together into mixers and thoroughly worked to- 
gether ; the compound is then run through rollers, 
and finally through eccentric mills, in which the ink 
—for it is ink, at this stage, is ground fine. It is 
then put into barrels and kegs and is ready for use. 
Before it is turned into the mixer, the varnish is run 
through a strainer having 100 strands to the inch— 
the netting surrounding the sides of the strainer, 
whose bottom is perforated, so that all dirt and 
foreign substances sink and pass off, while the var- 
nish passes through the strands, clear and pure. 
Dirty as an ink factory is, the most scrupulous clean- 
liness is required in handling and packing the ink— 
the barrels in which it is put being free from all dirt. 


The color of printing ink depends on the quality 
of the lampblack used in its composition ; the work- 
ing quality depends on the varnish. So that in 
order to make good ink, the greatest care and skill 
must be exercised in the manufacture of these ingre- 
dients. Most people would naturally suppose all 
lampblack to be alike and of a uniform hue; but 
specimens may be seen which contrast in color as 
strongly as a heap of sand and a raven’s wing. The 


ing the remarkable spouting geysers of the Fire Hole 
river in Wyoming Territory, proceeds to give an ac- 
count of the prevalent theory for the explanation of 
such phenomena, ascribing it to Bunsen, the dis- 
tinguished German chemist. This savant, he says, 


great geyser in Iceland to be of a constantly increas- 
ing temnerature up to the moment of an eruption. 
On one occasion it was a8 high as 261° Fahrenheit. 
His idea is that on reaching some unknown point 


with the manufacture and manipulation of materials, 
which have an important bearing on the quality of 
the product ; but these, of course, it would not be 
proper to disclose. Inks of various kinds vary in 
price from fourteen cents to five dollars per pound. 
The average daily product of the factory at South 
Dedbam is 2000 pounds; but when the works are 
run nights, as frequently happens, this is increased 
to 3000 pounds. Extensive enlargements and im- 
provements are now in progress, which will largely 
increase the capacity of the works.— The Record. 


Ceysers. 
A writer in Scribner's for June last, after describ- 


*‘ found the water at the bottom of the well of the 


above that temperature ebullition takes place, vapor 
is suddenly generated in enormous quantities, and 
an eruption of the superior column of water is the 
consequence.” This sudden development of steam 
the writer in Scribner's ascribes (and says BuNSEN as- 
cribes) to the peculiar effects of long continued 
boiling upon water, observed by Donny. ‘‘He dis- 
covered that water, long boiled, became more and 
more free from air, by which its molecular cohesion 
is 80 greatly increased, and that, when it is exposed 
to a heat sufficient to overcome the force of cohesion, 
the production of steam is so instantaneous and so 
considerable as to cause explosion.” 

This statement is curiously iv exact. BuNnsen’s 
theory of the geyser is scarcely recognizable in the 
hands of this disguiser! ‘The explosive character of 
the ebullition of water lorg boiled cannot have much 
to do with such a geyser as ‘‘Old Faithful” in the 
Fire Hole basin, which empties itself once an hour, 
or with the miniature geyser exbibited by Tynpatu 
at the Royal Institution, which spouted every five 
minutes. I will quote here the theory of Bunsen, 
as given by Tynpaut on that occasion, and add 
merely that after a personal examination of the 
American geysers, I am satisfied that this explanation 
is adequate to their case, though they surpass many- 
fold, in number and in size the geysers of Iceland to 
which it was first applied. 


The following are Tynpatt’s words: ‘Imagine 
the case of a simple thermal silicious spring, whose 
waters trickle down a gentle incline. The water 
thus exposed evaporates speedily, and silica is de- 
posited. This deposit gradually elevates the side 
over which the water passes, until finally the latter 
has to take another course. The same takes place 
here; the ground is elevated as before, and the spring 
has to move forward. ‘Thus it is compelled to travel 
round and round, discharging its silica and deepen- 
ing the shaft in which it dwells, until, finally, in the 
course of ages, the simple spring has produced that 
wonderful apparatus which has so long puzzled and 
astonished both the traveler and the philosopher. 

Previous to an eruption, both the tube and basin 
are filled with hot water ; detovations which shake 
the ground are heard at intervals, and each is suc- 
ceeded by a violent agitation of the water in the 
basin. The water in the pipe is lifted up, so as to 
form an eminence in the middle of tLe basin, and 
an overflow is the consequence. These detonations 
are evidently due to the production of steam in the 
ducts which feed the geyser tube, which steam, es- 
caping into the cooler water of the tube, is there 
suddenly condensed, and produces the explosions. 
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Professor Bunsen succeeded in determining the tem- 
perature of the geyser tube from top to bottom, afew 
minutes before a great eruption ; and these observa- 
tions revealed the extraordinary fact that at no part 
of the tube did the water reach its boiling point. 


DIAGRAM. 
Observed Temperatures.{ oiling Temperatures. 
186° 225° 
| 
230° | 241° 
B 
2549.8 A 
255°. 2 268° 
258.°8 276.°8 


Height of tube, 74 feet ; diameter, 10 feet. 

In the above sketch are given on one side the 
temperatures actually observed, and on the other 
side the temperatures at which water would boil, 
taking into account both the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere and the pressure of the superincumbent 
column of water. The nearest approach to the 
boiling point is at A, a height of thirty feet from the 
bottom ; but even here the water is more than 34° 
Fauxenueit below the temperature at which it could 
boil. How then is it possible that an eruption 
could occur under such circumstances? 

Fix your attention upon the water at the point A, 
where the temperature is within about 34° of the 
boiling point. Call to wind the lifting of the column 
when the detonations are heard. Let us suppose 
that by the entrance of steam from the ducts near 
the bottom of the tube, the geyser column is ele- 
vated six feet, a height quite within the limits of 
actual observation ; the water at A is thereby trans- 
ferred to B. Its boiling point at A is 254° 8, and 
its actual temperature 251° 2; but at B its boiling 
point is only 249° 4; hence, when transferred from 
A to B, the heat which it possesses is in excess of 
that necessary to muke it boil. This excess of heat 
is instantly applied to the generation of steam : the 
column is thus lifted higher, and the water below is 
further relieved. More steain is generated; from 
the middle downwards the mass suddenly bursts 
into ebullition’; the water above, mixed with steam 
clouds, is projected into the atmosphere ; and we 
have the geyser eruption in all its grandeur. 

Thus Tynpau, with his usual felicitous clearness 
and force explains the action of the great geyser of 
Iceland, adding, ‘‘ To BuNsEN we owe this beautiful 


theory.” On some future occasion, I shall give 
some account of the peculiar features of the splendid 
geysers of Wyoming Territory. These natural won- 
ders are set in a landscape of greater loveliness, and 
scarcely less grandeur than that which environs their 
better-known rivals of Iceland. In themselves, they 
present the same phenomena as those above de- 
scribed, together with some curious variations, due 
to local interferences. As to size, though perhaps 
none of them possesses a throat 10 feet in diameter, 
like that of the great geyser, yet many of them, from 
throats of one, two aud upwurds to five feet diame- 
ter, throw columus of water to much greater heights 
and for mach longer continuous periods than that 
hitberto unequalled old syringe. In candor it should 
be said, that the description contained in the arti- 
cles published in Scribner's of June last exhibits no 
errors of exaggeration (except in the pictures), and 
would be tolerably correct, but for its muddy ‘‘sci- 
ence.” R. W. R. 
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The Fall of Eureka. 

We have been tardy in noticing, what is perbaps 
the most startling mining event of the season—the 
unexpected collapse, early in the summer, of the 
Eureka of Grass Valley, California. This mine had 
paid dividends amounting to nearly $2,000,000 ; and 
under the excellent management of the Messrs. Watr 
hid become noted as not only the richest, but one of 
the most thoroughly, economically and prudently 
operated, in the country. A peculiarity of this 
miue was the large amount of ground kept in re- 
serve, ready for stoping. In 1870, the superintendent 
reported three years’ work for the mill ‘‘in sight” in 
the mine, assuming that the fifth and sixth levels in 
depth would yield as well as former work had done. 
Unfortunately, the chimney of pay ore in the Eu- 
reka pitched east, towards the Idaho; and in the 
sixth level, it seems to have gone out of the former 
mine altogether. In this level and in the sbaft, 
which is steadily sinking below it, a fine-looking 
ledge is exposed, wide and well-defined ; but the 
quartz assays only from $1 20 to $3 60 per ton. Be- 
sides exploriog in depth, the company is said tu be 
actively prospecting the Roannaise ground, pur- 
chased a year or two ago, which adjuins the old 
Eureka on the west. We sincerely trust that the 


mine may recover its former prosperity and fame ; 
and we are sure, that whatever skill, resolution and 


prudence can do in the matter, will be done by the 
Messrs. Wart. 


king ! 


ferent proprietors, these changes must be expected. 


sion of its vein on the east ; that is all. 


The Fair of the American Institute. 


last year wasted is made available. 


crowded. 


tion a live sculptress, or even sculptor, at work. 


In passing through the art department, aud cuter- 
ing the main building, one comes into the midst of 
a number of miscellaneous articles of household 
ecoromy and ornament, which are arranged on the 


raised platform a few feet above the main floor. 


niture, the first ingenious little contrivance which 
we noticed was one which, by means of the contrac- 
tion of a piece of metal on cooling, shuts off the gas 
from a burner shortly after the flame has been blown 
out. Then follow a number of sewing-machines and 
tools, till we reach the corner of the building, where 
the model flour-mill of the Hecxrr Brorners has 
been erected, and is in operation. Wherever it was 
practical, glass has been employed in the construc- 
tion of this mill, so that the operation is as patent 
as possible. 

In the machinery department the Allen engine, 
which became such a familiar object to the visitors 
of the last fair, is missing, and its place is supplied 
by an engine, the cylinder of which is perhaps about 
as large as that of the Allen engine, but which runs 
slowly, and is altogether a less striking affair. 

A more minute description of the engines we re- 
serve for another occasion. One of Rider's caloric 
engines is working away at a lively rate even though 
a brake is applied to the driving wheel, to indicate 
the amount of power it is developing. A small hori- 
zontal engine of the same inventor is also exhibited 
by the Delamater Iron Works. 


Meanwhile, of course, the Idaho mine comes into 
the possession of the great good fortune which has 
hitherto attended the Eareka. Let us hope that it 
will be administered with equal wisdom and integ- 
rity. Whether the king is dead or not, live the 


This occurrence may fairly be quoted as an illus- 
tration of the precarious valus of mining stocks ; but 
not as a proof of the instability of the mining busi- 
ness. The rich chimney of the Eureka mine has not 
ceased in depth ; it has merely crossed an arbitrary 
boundary line, to the sorrow of the owners on one 
side and the joy of the owners on the other. So long 
as our mineral veins are parcelled out to many dif- 


The Eureka company*should have owned the exten- 


In some respects the preparations and arrange- 
ments made at the Rink to accommodate the annual 
exhibition of the American Institute were more per- 
fect than ever before. In a general way, the position 
of the different classes of manufactures within the 
building does not differ essentially from last year, 
though the place given to the photographs and works 
of art is decidedly better calculated to display them 
to good advantage, and considerable space that was 


The number of visitors is undiminished, and in 
the evening, when the band is playing, some of the 
more attractive departments are very uncomfortably 


On entering the fair by the Third avenue entrance 
one first passes through, or rather under, the de- 
partment of fine art, which is easily accessible by a 
pair of stairs on the right. It was promised, at the 
opening of the fair, thut Miss Vinwzz Ream would 
spend several hours each day at the feir, modelling 
in clay; but we have not yet seen either the lady 
herself, or anything that looked like a model in 
course of construction. Though we have no special 
admiration for Miss Ream, it would add considerably 
to the attraction of the art gallery to have on exhibi- 


Many, in fact we might say the majority, of these 
articles differ scarcely at all from those which one 
sees every day in the Broadway windows. After 
parsing a number of beds, billiard tables, and fur- 


One of Mortons jigs, which is said to do excellent 
work in concentrating, is to be seen in operation. 
There is but little doubt that in some respects this 
machine is an improvement on the best European 
jigs that we have ever seen. 

We are, upon the whole, inclined to the opinion 
that the present exbibition is hardly equal to that of 
last year, though there is yet time before its close 
for the improvement of the present show, by the in- 
troduction of ne w articles. 


Mining Statistics. 

Tue United States Commissioner of Mining Sta- 
tistics has returned from his annual tour on the Pa- 
cific slope, and may be addressed at this office. In 
reply to many inquiries, the following facts are 
hereby statei on his authority, for the benefit of the 
Western press and public. 

1. The Commissioner's report of 1871 (covering 
1870) was rendered last March, and is now in print 
at Washington. Unfortunately the Joint Committce 
of Congress on Printing refused, although earnestly 
solicited by the Commissioner and by members from 
the mining States, to report for passage the neces- 
sary resolution authorizing an extra edition for pub- 
lic distribution. This was in accordance with the 
understanding that no business should be acted 
upon at the short Spring session, other than the 
Ku-Klux bill. An exception was made by the same 
Committee in favor of the United States Census and 
the Coast Survey ; and it was hoped by the Commis- 
sioner that the same might be done for the Mining 
Statistics, The decision of the Committee merely 
postpones the matter till December next; and the 
reports will doubtless be distributed during the 
winter. 

2. Tho report for the current year will be rendered 
early in 1872. 

3. Congress has never put any part of the editions 
of these reports hitherto under the control of the 
Commissioner. Applicants must address Senators 
or Representatives. Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. of 
this city, have been in the habit of issuing, as a pri- 
vate enterprise, small editions of these volumes, in 
somewhat handsomer style than the ordinary “ pub. 
doc.” copies. We learn from them that the report 
of 1870 is entirely exhausted, and that a few copies 
remain of the report of 1869. ‘They propose to pub- 
lish next month the report of 1871, in an octavo vol- 
ume of 550 pages, with plates. Whoever cannot 
wait to get a copy gratis from his representative at 
Washington, or is willing to pay for a little extra 


beauty of paper and binding, may send his-order to 
that firm. 


Torpedo Explosions. 


Ir seems that we are not to be allowed an exclusive 
right to indulge in dangerous toys. It is true that 
we have ‘‘ Union Torpedoes,” and that the explosion 
of a quantity of them the other day, killed several 
people and did considerable damage to property, but 
in England ‘ Mitrailleuse cartridges” are made, and 
they are probably about as good as the torpedoes. 
They also carry the palm of priority, tor we learn, 
from the Mechanics’ Magazine of July 29th, that a 
clerk in the Victoria Station, Manchester, received 
for transmission by railway a parcel which he placed 
upon the floor, an act which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a loud explosion, windows being shattered, 
# hole forced through the floor, ard a number of per- 
sons more or less injured. About an hour later the 
same clerk received another parcel, which being 
dropped upon the ground produced a similar ex- 
plosion. ‘This, again, broke windows, while the 
clerk sustained a contusion of the thigh and other 
slighter injuries. Examination led to the discovery 
that each of these parcels comprised a quantity of 
detonating toys made of tin tubes labelled ‘‘ Mitrail- 


leuse cartridge.” It is stated that the makers of these 


‘‘lively” articles are under the impression that there 
ig no danger in sending them in packages by ordinary 
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conveyance. This would seem to be a delusion, and 
rather a serious one. 

It would be very satisfactory to know whether ‘‘ the 
same clerk” has bandled any more parcels of that 
kind, and whether he continues “to drop them on 
the ground” to make sure of their identity. If tbat 
is part of his business, he ought to be well paid for 
it, as it is, probably, of a merely temporary nature. 


The Ninth Census and the Chinese, 

We are indebted to Gen. Franomws A. Warxer, Su- 
perintendent cf the Census, for the advance shects 
of the first 299 pages of the Population Volume of 
the Census, comprising the population tables of that 
volume. These crowded columns, and their excel- 
lent arrangement, bear witness to both the industry 
and the skill which have presided over the work. 
In spite of the drawbacks entailed by an antiquated 
and defeciive law, the Ninth Oensus will show a 
great advance in completeness and accuracy over its 
predecessors. 

We note that the aggregate number of Chinese in 
the United States is 63,254, including 55 Japanese. 
Of this number, California has 49,310 (33 Japanese). 
Considering that the whole population of California 
is 560,247, and the population of foreign parentage, 
aside from these terrible Asiatics, numbers 274,197, 
and, moreover, that the foreign-born European popu- 
lation has increased since 1860 by 162,602, or more 
than 145 per cent., while the Chinese have increased 
but 14,377, or less than 42 per cent., we respectfully 
inquire whether the anxiety of politicians in Cali- 
fornia about the invasion of the barbarians is not 
about played ont. It has been tolerably thin and 
transparent for a good while. Is there anybody left 
who cannot see through it’ 


Wooden Railroad in Canada. 

A woopEN railway on the 4-feet 84-inch gauge is 
being constructed from the town of Sorel, at the 
confluence of the Richelieu River with the St. Law- 
rence, through Drummondville, to Arthabaska, Pro- 
vince of Quebec, by Mr. L. A. SENECAL, contractor. 
The Montreal J/erald gives along account of a re- 
cent trip on the line. Upwards of 2000 men were at 
wotk, and the rails are laid on a large portion of the 
road. An experimental trip was made, the train 
going at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour, and 
running with remarkable smoothness, The journal 
quoted furnishes the following particulars: “ The 
ties, which are of hemlock and tamarac, are now 
brought down on trucks from the woods through 
which the railway runs ; they are put on a rollway, 
run up to most ingenious circular saws, so gauged 
that at one operation they are morticed the proper 
depth and distance, not the difference of a hair 
breadth being found between one and another. As 
fast as they are cut, and the operation is very fust 
indeed, the prepared ties are rolled over to a differ- 
ent siding from that on which they are received, an 
ordinary circular saw sides them, and they are load- 
ed up to be run out to the place where they are 
wanted. The wedges for laying up the rails are also 
prépared’here. The rails are of maple, four by seven 
inches, and fourteen feet long, the gauge of the line 
being 4 feet 84 inches. The cost of the line, in 
which cost are included stations (nine in number), 
car and locumotive depot, engine and repairing 
shops, engine and tender, two passenger cars, eight 
grain cars, and twenty-five wood cars, is $5,000 a 
mile, in full for all but the Yamaska Bridge, which 
cost $35,000. It should be mentioned that land 
damages, fences, etce., are included, also, in this 
amount.— The Railroad Gazette. 


London Tramways. 

Tuer South London system of the London Tram- 
ways Company was on Monday further developed by 
the opening of the new line from Clapham and 
Brixton to Blackfriars Bridge, via Kensington road, 


Lambeth road, St. George’s circus, and Blackfriars 
o 


road. The cars run every ten minutes. Inthe early 
part of the day the cars met with some delays, owing 
to the difficulties of working the sharp curves on the 
line at the junction of the Kennington and Lambeth 
roads, and also at St. George’s circus. A large body 
of workmen were at once employed in rectifying the 
evil, and in the latter part of the day the whole of 
the line, including the curves, worked smoothly. 
The fares are 3d. between Blackfriars and Brixton 
or Clapham, 2d. between Blackfriars and the Horns 
at Kennington. 


Use of a Screw Propeller Fitted to Sailing Vessels. 

E. Manrin proposes to fit sailing ships with ao 
serew propeller, to be set into motion by the move- 
ment of the ship while sailing, the object being to 
employ the mechanical power thus obtained for the 
purpose more especially of imparting movement to 
a magneto-electrical apparatus, with the view of giv- 
ing to sailing vessels the advantdge of electro-mag- 
netic light on deck at nights, instead of the use of 
oil lamps now applied, for indicating the ship’s 
course and presence to other vessels. 


MINING SUMMARY. 


Nevada. 

The White Pine News of September 16, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting Mining Review for the week ending 
September 16 : 

-The work for the week has been satisfactory—every- 
thing looking well as we write, with an increased bullion 
shipment, all the stamps dropping, and a full force on 
most of the leading mines. Litigation has occasioned 
the retardivg of work and a consequent cutting off from 
the bullion yield in one or two instances, but these hin- 
drances are only temporary. The International is run- 
ning sixty stamps on second-class ore, of which a large 
supply is on the mill dump and unlimited amounts in 
sight in the mine. Pending repairs to the Tramway, 
teams are delivering about seventy tuns daily at the mill. 
The new saddles for the Tramway will be here from San 
Francisco shortly, and then we expect to sce all those 
clouds that hung upon the tram “in the bosom of the 
oecan buried,” while the mules are turned out to graze. 
It is gratifying to obeerve that, while Comstock stocks 
slightly decline, the brokers are giving mach attention to 
stocks on Eautern Nevada mines. The greater part of the 
productive mines in the District, however, are stocked in 
London ; and there, also, we observe a good feeling to- 
ward this section, and the success of White Pine mines 
in that market has had the effect in a great degree to 
establish a good feeting toward American inves! ments. 


NORTH AURORA. 

A great change has taken place in the Lady’s Chamber 
the past week. In this extraordinary chamber of ore 
there is every facility for breaking down large bodies of 
ore at a comparatively light expense. There is now from 
1,500 to 2,000 tons of ore in sight and broken down, 
There 1s so much ore on the dumps that it is not neces- 
sary to hoist from the Lady’s Chamber at present. The 
ore now broken down is being wheeled off to the old 
Earl Chamber, iu order to get at higher grade ore inthe 
bottom of the workings. The Risdell shaft lacks about 
sixteen inches (as surveyed yesterday) of connecting 
with the chamber. Teams are constantly hauling ore 
to the mille, yet there is hardiy a perceptible decrease on 
the dumps. Now thatthe fall number of stamps (sixty) 
of the International mill are at work, it is gratifying to 
the managers of the Eberhardt and Aurora company’s 
mines, as well as to people here who take an interest in 
the good reputation of the District, to know that there is 
ore enough in sight to run the stamps for an indefinite 
period of time. 

SOUTH AURORA. 


Since last report contracts have been let to sink three 
shafts, each seventy fect deep —one in.the Turner drift, 
one in the Trewelle drift, and one in tne Hanly drift. Ore 
in sight shows about the same as last week. The new 
tunnel to tap the ore sixty feet deeper than the old 
works, is going ahead at a rapid rate. 

Great WrstTerRN.—-Working same force as last week. 
Drift from upper shaft in thirty feet in ore of low grade. 
Lower sbaft 18 down sixty-one feet, going through a hard 


| cap of lime rock. The vein is expected as soon as this is 


| passed, 
incline in main shaft, 
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in order to take out ore to advantage. Three drifts now 
running in ore, Dumps cleaned out and in at mill. 


ArGyLe.—This mine is in Mahogany Cafion. Working 


same force of men as last week. 


Hemuoce.—Found a fine body of ore. Sinking in Hem- 


lock Chamber. 


Waxsasu.—Down forty-five meet; good ore in sight. 
GLazien.—Osborne shaft sinking. Have found a large 


body of chloride and born silver ore, Also sinking Miller 
shaft to strike ore at a greater depth. 


Noonxpay.—Looking about the same as last weck. 
New York Co.—Work in tunnel going ahead as usual. 
GeyenaL Lee.—Running drift on spar seam, Now 


in 110 feet. Quality of ore improving. The foot wall 
pitching sharply to the northeast, could not be followed 


further, as the drift is ranning on a level, with ore on all 
sides of it, and prospects of soon developing a large body. 

East SuepoyGan.—Force of men increased since last 
report. Work is pushed ahead night and day, in breast 
and shaft. The breast is now about sixteen feet long, ten 


wide, and nine high, with ore thioughout the whole fece. 


The ledge is pitching fast into the hill, and becoming 


more solid. There is a gocd showing of horn silver in 
the ore, which resembles Hidden Treasure. The shaft 


shows eight feet of solid ore with a very rich streak 
between two and three feet wide, pitching into the bill. 


This company shipped their maiden brick this week, 


value $538 10, proceeds of twelve tuns of ore, to VALEN- 


TinE & Co., London. 


Nevapa.—Tbe mine is looking well. Taking out good 


ore. 


MvuxrwonaGo.—This mine is looking well in all the 


workings. Working the same foree as last week. Anin- 
creased force will be soon put on. 


Warp Beecuer.—The Phillpotts shaft is down, con- 


necting with the Phillpois Chamber. Now hoisting ore 
from that chamber with the engine. The horse power has 


been moved from the whipshaft and erected on the Ris- 
dell shaft of the North Aurora. A large body of ore is in 
sight in this mine. Working the same force as last week. 

is going on in the Keystone shaft 
and other portions of the mine. Appearance of the mine 
about the same as last report. Working the same force 
of men. 

GENESEE.—The Sonth Aurora Company is preparing to 
tink ashaft from the bottom of the main incline one 
hundred feet decp. Other workings about as at last re- 
port. 

Souts IceBerG.--Working about the same force of men 
as last week, and taking out fine ore. 

CacPpian.—Situated about 250 yards southwest of the 
Pocotillo. Incline now down nearly 200 fect, with drift 
from the bottom in forty feet. Tho last twenty feet are 
through asolid body of white and red spar, mixed with 
quartz. There is every prospect of striking a body of ore 
soon. The drift is at a perpendicular depth of 150 feet 
from the surface. 

Sirver WepDGE.—This mine shows a marked improve- 
ment since last week. A year and a half ago atop de- 
posit of ore was obtained at a depth of seventy feet. In 
the floor of this ore chamber a shaft has been put down 
fifty-seven feet—forty fect of the distance in solid lime- 
stone. A drift is in thirty fect in a southerly direction, 
toward the main ore channel, where there is good ore. 
Plenty of ore in the face of the drift. 

Trencu.—Fifty tons of ore from this mine is now at 
Monte Cristo mill, It assays $325 to the ton. Vive tons 
per day is hauled from the minc to the mill. It is esti- 
mated that there is now $30,000 worth of ore in sight. 
Runuing three drifts of ore in all of them. Ledges from 
three to six fect wide. Working eight men. 

Eacir.—Incline down, about seventy-five feet. 
Ledge from four to five feet wide. One hundred and 
twenty-five tons of ore on the dumps that is expected to 
go $90 to the ton. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Incline down cighty feet. Ledge going 
down at an angle of thirty-five degrees. Fifty tons of 
ore on the dump. 

OUTSIDE DISTRICTS. 

Pirrmont.—Mill running on company rock. Sinking 
shafts and running main tunnel. Working a force of 
twenty-two men. There is a probability that ten more 
stamps will be added to the mill, 

ScHELL CrEeeK.—People are going to and coming from 
the Schell Creek country daily. Accounts are mainly 
favorable as to the existence of rich croppings found for 
a distance of fifteen or twenty miles on the Schell Creek 
range of mountains. Ruby Gill, ten or twelve miles 
south of Shellbura, is much spoken of. It is represented 
that heavy masses of rich ore crop out on the sur- 
face. There is an abundance of timb in the ne ighbor 
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hood of the mines, and water enough for all purposes, A 
town sight has been located and the name of Rubyville 
given to the town. Parties here are about to move the 
Henderson mill (five stamps) to the mines. Owners of 
mines at Ruby Hill should encourage capital to come in 
by putting down prices (when a buyer is in the field) toa 
reasonable figure. 

Piocue.—A. J. Brair, superintendent cf work in this 
excellent mine, afforded our reporter every facility for 
an examination of the works. The working shaft goes on 
down, and will soon reach the point for striking off the 
8(0-foot level. The 200-foot level leads at sixty feet into 
the ledge, and an incline is down seventy-five feet from 
the end of this level, all the way in ore ; and tho drifts 
are run off seventy-five feet iu each direction from the 
incline, between the walls. Tie ore body is large, and 
all milling ore of a high quality—averaging byessay $500 
the tou. This ore, and in fact, all in theaine 175 
feet, is ‘‘ free,” requirmg no rosting. The mill was Btop- 
ped temporarily, to put up additional stamps, as wits 
former capacity it was unable to clearthe dump afAhe 
mine. In about ten days the mill, with ite inéréased 
capacity, will be going again. About the same time the 
Stetefeldt furnace will be ready to fire. Above the pre- 
sent workings of the mine, the entire body, down to a 
depth of 175 feet from the sarface, is rich ore, but requir- 
ing to be chloridized, As soon as the Steteteldt is ready 
to fire up, this immense body of ore will be put through 
—1200 tuns of it already in sight. he hoisting works 
are going into place as rapidly as possible, with the ma- 
chinery coming piecemeal by teams from the Railrvad. 
This stock, also, is gradually coming forward to its pro- 
per piace in the Board, A dividend of $1 to the share 
was paid yesterday, and a surplus is carned forward in 
bang. With all facilities for more rapid work almost 
completed, with 70) tons of free and 1200 tons of bass 
ore in sight, and ore iu all the walls of all the workings, 
the Pioche is certainly looking finely, and may be expect- 
ed in a few weeks to come up close upon its neighbor, the 
Raymond and Ely. 

RayMonpD AND Exy.--This splendid mine is looking bet- 
ter to-day than ever befure. At one hundred feet down 
in the Lighter shaft, the ore body is fourieeu feet wide ; 
mostly chlorides, averaging by essay $400 the ton, ‘The 
compauy will be able to declare regular dividends from 
now forward, and, under this promising condition of af- 
fairs the stock is rapidly appreciating — going up $10 in as 
many days, and quoted last evening at $41, seller $30. It 
1s well worth it. 

Meavow VALLey was invisible to our reporter, for rea- 
sons probably understood by those interested. 

WASHINGTON AND CaEOLE.—This properly commenced, 
the past week, to attract some notice, by being quoted in 
two Boards of the Stuck Exchange. It is located in the 
upper belt of the Meadow Valley series, near the Pioche. 
Taking out a small amount of ore. Stock put out on the 
Board at $5. Will be able to say something of its merits 
in our next issue. 

Ricumonp—This excellent mine is soon to be worked 
on a larger scale by the new company which lately pur- 
chased the property. We are pleased to see that every- 
thing included i: the purchase surpasses all expecta- 
tion of the Euglish company. The following notice of 
the works we quote from the Eureka Sentinel of the 14th: 
“From the lst day of September uutil the 11th inst., a 
period of ten days, there has been produced at the Rich- 
mond furnace eighty tons of bullion of an average value 
of $235 in silver and $9) in lead, or a total of $325 per ton, 
making the gross value $23,000. This is a product of 
$2,800 per day from one furnace, and with the increased 
facilities soon to be at hand this amount will be more 
than tripled in a short time.” 


Colorado. 

The Caribou Post of September 16, contains the follow- 

ing report on the 
CARIBOU LODES. 

The Magnolia lode is now attracting much attention as 
one most likely to develop into a saleable mine. It is | 
opened down twenty feet by a well cribbed shaft to a well | 
detined crevice of rich sulphurets of silver. It is the | 
quality of the best on Caribou hill—The situation being 
7.0 feet north-west of the Caribou mine. The owners | 
are LAGRANGE & Eaocrnt, Hersincer & Bro., aud T. J. | 
The 

PEABODY 
is located fifty feet further down the hill—a parallel vein | 
—the main shaft 30 feet deep. This is a very wide crev- 
ice, carrying with it eeveral streaks of the rich suiphurets, 
with about six fect in width of ‘‘ disseminated rock,” 
that is, gangue filled with specks of pure sulphurets, so | 
making the whole body of the crevice matter a fair grade | 


ofore. From the time of its discovery last year, we have 
regarded this as one of the best mineral veins of the hill. 
OyLeR, Mc Neat & Reynoxps are the owners. On the 
same hill, the next strong, well-defined, and valuable 
mineral vein below the Caribou, is the 

SHERMAN. 

In the course of its development a new shaft is now 
being sunk seventy feet west of the main one, where a 
large body of surface silver quartz is found near the sur- 
face. This is being raised and piled on the dump for 
market. This is regarded as one of our best Grand Island 
lodes, of established reputation and high market value. 
The main shaft is seventy feet deep, and well timbered. 
From this shaft {much valuable ore has been sent to 
market. Peter 8, THompson is developing the 

TEN-FORTY 
All along the vein for 500 feet, and it everywhere shows 
a true strong silver vein, only requiring depth to make 
it rank high among our silver producing m ines. Ita sit- 
uation is in the tier of locations next west from the Car- 
ibou, Sherman and Poorman, and on the same hill. The 
POTOSI 


| Is situated in town, between ldaho and Caribou strerts, 


and is constantly worked by & Smautey. They 
have an abundance of marketable ore on the dump—rich 
in sulphurets, silver glance, zine blende, and brittle ail- 
ver. The crevice is wide, and the situation most admi- 
rable for convenience, and altogether it constitutes one 
of the choicest properties of Grand Island. Of lodes 
more distant from town, one which we have mentioned 
last week, but which we had not the time this week 
to visit (our account of the above-named lodes is made 
from personal iurpection) is the 

MINT. 
T.J. OyteR, owner. He showed us a large number of 
specimens from a very wide crevice. He is just opening 
the vein, is only down ten feet, aud very justly regards it 
as a lode of rare value for working purposes. It is situ- 
ated near the North Boulder, and only two miles, by a 


good road, from the Breed & Cutter mill. To the east of 


Grand [sland is another system of mineral veins, not 80 
rich but immensely large, (course north & south,) which 
will create great interest so soon as facilities for working 
the ore are provided. On one of these, near the Middle 
Boulder, two miles below Goss’ ranche, Mr. Josten 
LIAMS has sunk to the depth of twelve feet, and is now 
prosecuting the work, This ison the right bank of the 
creek and nearly opposite we believe, the noted Mastodon. 
Of the June crop of discoveries, noted in the Pust, and 
which created so much interest at the time, ono has al- 
ready developed into a mine having a present cash value 
of thirty tho.sand dollars, and will soon pass into the 
hands of strong parties. 
THE IDAHO LODE. 
Joun GATES Superintending, is again active on pro- 
ducing some first-class ore, with the appearance that 
s00n the whole body of the crevice will show its former 
richness, The ore is of the character most easily reduc- 
ed, and ought to be treated at an expense not exceeding 
$5 per ton: It is supposed to be the easterly extension 
of the Caribou vein. It shows great strength and will 
eventually become one of our greatest sources of wealth. 
On the same hill the 
ELEPHANT 


Lode is being worked by D. Mishler & Oo., with the 
most satisfactory results. This Idaho hill is the next 
elevation east from Caribou and is literally filled with 
mineral, avd in time will all be dug down for the precious 
ores—the coveted silver of its rocks. Another lode near 
by is the 

MONITOR, 


Owned by A. V. Everer & Co., of Rochester, New York, 
W. O. Locur agent. This has a shaft 62 feet deep, cribbed 
up with heavy timber, “‘in the best style of the art.” 
It has a five-foot crevice of ore, similar in character to 
that of the Idaho and Elephant. 
THE SMELTING @RNACE 

Of Keanrsinc, Henperson & Co., will be completed in a 
few wecks. On their location, a little east of town, they 
have erected a neat and substantial building, 20x33. 
their furnace is designed to take a ton charge once in 
every five hours. The ore will be roasted in heaps, so as 
to throw off most of the sulphur, and pulverized so as to 
pass through an cight or ten inch screen, Lhe ores will 
be classified and combined in the proper portions to pro- 
duce a matte. The furnace is 8 feet in length, turtle shap- 


ed, made of firc-brick, and will be lined with a coating of | 
enamel, composed in part of ground silica. The draft | 
chimney will be 60 feet in height, algo of fire-brick, the | 


best which GoLvEN can afford. 


Arizona. 
Tho Miner of September 2 has the following 
~ MINING ITEMS, | 
Just now there is a lull in the mining field, and wo find 


but little that is new to report. In this vicinity, many 


miners are still prospecting their lodes, and piling up 
pay ore, which they will crush as soon as water comes. 
W. N. Kextry and others have just discovered another 
promising silver ledge. Its location is a little west of 
the General Crook lode, some three miles south trom 
Prescott. The silver is contained in galena, assays of 
which have yielded enormously, Work upon it and tho 
Crook is now going on. 

C. Y. SHELTon is in town, purchasing avimals to run 
his arastra on Upper Lynx creck. He has ready for 
crushing, several tons of Vernon ore. which he expects 
to pay at the rate of about $1,000 to the ton in free gold. 
Exteusive operations will soon be commenced on the 
Tiger lode, Bradshaw Disirict, wader direction of CaarLus 
Meyers, who arrived here last week, from San Francisco, 
on purpose to test the mine thoroughly, and, for the 
next four months, shafts will be driven in the mine, as 
fast as muscle and giant powder will be able to drive 
them. The mine is now looking exceedingly well, and 
water keeps coming in faster and faster in the deep 
shaft. The Vulture Company’s mill, Wickenburg Dis- 
trict, is undergoing repairs. 

From Mohave county, tho news is first-rate. Miners 
were constantly arriving, in the Wallapai District, and 
the three or four hundred men in the district were well 
satisfied with prospects. A spotin Mineral Park will be 
selected for a town site. The will and furnaces will 
soon be ready for operations. 


Utah. 
We copy the fol'owing items, relating to 
EAST CANOS, OPHIE DISTRICT, 
from the Scientific Press of Sept..16; 

This cafion was visited in 1864 by U. 8. soldiers, who 
made a few locations; but failed to do mach work in 
them, as they did nut concider the base ores of any value. 
In June, 1879, a small number of energetic miners from 
White Pine came to look at the country and prospect for 
quartz, Since that time Ophir City has spruug into ex- 
istenve, and now contains a population of nearly one 
thousand souls, several stores, saloon 4, etc., a good school 
and a saw mill. On the road up the caiion I noticed a 
quartz mill and two smelting furnaces in operation, To 
the South of Ophir City is Lion Mountain, the summit ef 
which is roxched either by goiug the road from the towa, 
about two miles Jong, or by way of Walker’s mill, there 
being a goo1 road from there for the purpose of bringing 
ore to the mill. 

The largest jodes on the hill are the Mt, Lion, Mt. 
Tiger, Sunnyside, Silver Exchange, White Star, and Silver 
Chief. The first one I visited was the 

MOUNT TIGER, 


owned by WatkER & Co, The tunnel or this ledgo is six 
feet wide and 175 fvet long. The foreman, Mr, Daly, in- 
forms me that the ore will assay on au average 1200 per 
ton in silver. There are 400 tous now on the dump, and 
ten men are employed in getting cut ore. Passing by the 
Zella shaft the next mine that attracts attention is the 

SILVER CHIEF, 
a very old location on the hill, owned by W. 'T. BanBex 
and others. Ore has been worked from this claim that 
yielded by smelting process, $226 per ton. There are now 
150 tons of carbonates and chlorides on the dump. ‘ho 
tunnel follows the ledge in for a distance of 135 feet, and 
it is thought the ore will yield frum $125 to $150 per ton. 
The bench in front of the openings to the mine, has been 
dressed down in front of the ledge a distance of 150 feet, 
showing chloride veins the whole way. At the end of 
the main tunnel is a drift to the northward forty feet 
long. The 

SILVER EXCHANGE, 

owned by Puuucrrs & Co., have 8/0 sacks of ore on the 
dump, and employ twelve men. The 

MOUNT LION 
ig a large ledge, located in August, 1470, and belonging 
to O. E. Bates. There are three shafts in this mine, the 
main one being thirty-five feet deep, and showing a fine 
body of ore nearly eight feet in width, which runs north- 
east and southwest. They have 300 tons of ore on the 
Gump, and I was told by the foreman, Mr. Knapp, that 
twenty tons shipped to the reduction works yielded $500 
net. This ig one of the best mines in the district. Near 
by is a cave which was struck by some parties while pros- 
pecting. hey run in a tunnel twenty five feet, and at 
the end opened into this cave, which is all the way from 
two to twenty feet in height and twenty wide, Small 
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streaks of chioride ore averaging from ore and a half to 
three inches in width, and fine specimens of stalactites 
are to be seen. It is thought that a large deposit of ore 
is under the cave, and that gradual decomposition has 
let this body of lime-rock down to its present position. 
The Superintendent, Mr. Evans, is now sioking a shaft to 
determine this question. On South Ophir, or Bilveropo- 
lis Hill, is the 
OCCIDENTAL MINE, 
located in August, 1870. The tunnel on this ledge is in 
sixty feet, and they have taken out 150 tons of ore, which 
is now lying onthe dump. A sample lot worked by the 
Btetefeldt process at Reno, on the line of the C. P. R. R., 
yielded $239 per ton. The ore is hard chloride, and is as 
may be supposed, in limestone formatiun. There are 
twelve men at work on this mine. 
THE TAMPICO 

has five men employed in sinking the shaft which is thir- 
ty-two feet deep, showing an average width of two feet 
in the body of ore. Some horn silver has been found in 
this claim and the chloride rans about $75 perton. Mr. 
James Crossley is superintendent. Leaving here we went 


to the 
SILVEROPOLIS MINE, 


where they have 40) tons of ore on the dump, sample lots 
of which have worked $95 per ton. 

THE CHLOBIDE POINT 
bas a tunnel on milling rock, 170 teet ia length, ranning 
due north. Capt. Balch, the superintendent, tells me 
that there are 250 tons of ere on the dump ready to be 
worked, At Silver Hill, on the north side of the caiion, 


is the 
VELOCIPENE, No.1, 


near the city, and located in November, 1870. The tunnel 
on this ledge is 100 feet, and the drifts, on both sides, ll 
in a body of ore. This is principally carbonate of lead, 
and is said to work easily, yielding from $45 to $50 per 
ton in silver. It is bought by the managers of the smelt- 
ing works in the Cafion below. The rock being soft and 
decomposed is easily mined, and Mr. Manchester, the Sa- 
perintendent, tells me that there are upwards of 1,000 
tons on the dumps. 

VELOCIPEDE, NO. 2, 
has considerable ore on the dumps, and has a tunnel 75 
feet in length, giving evidence of a large deposit. The 
shaft is only twelve tect deep. 

SILVER SHIELD. 

The main tunnel of this mine is sixty-five feet in length, 
at the end of which is a shaft thirty-six feet deep, pass- 
ing through a fine looking body of ore. The wide drifts 
east and west are respectively seventy-five and fifty feet 
in length. The body of ore dips to the west, and ave- 
ragee, it is said, $33 per ton in silver by smelting. There 
ure eight men employed and they have 1,200 sacks of ore 
on the dump. This mine is quite extensive and belongs 
to Judge McKzan, R. M. Ropinson, Co]. Kane and others. 
T. J. Smith is Superintendent. 


THE CHRYSOPOLIS TUNNEL 


has been run in forty-two feet, a short distance up the 
hill, and the company have good indications of ore. 
Mesers. Rinzy & Rarrexrry are the owners. 

The Velocipede No. 1, Velocipede No. 2, and Silver 
Shield mines, have been connected by side drifts, all three 
of these locations being close together. The deporit of 
ore on this hill is considered to be fully as large as that 
of the ‘‘ Emma,” but it is not so rich in silver. Work is 
being carried on energetically in all these mines. I un- 
derstand that there are a good many locations scattered 
about higher up the hill, but for want of time 1 did not 
visit them, There are a great number of prospectors at 
work in this vicinity, and we hear of new strikes quite 
frequeatly. The euterprise of tunneling the mountain, 
from the north side of Lion Hill to the south side of Horn 
Silver Hill, is exciting attention just now. A company 
has just been formed with an incorporated capital of 
$2,000,000 for this purpose. The locators in this enter- 
prise are Messrs. T. G. McLaren, T. F. Tracy, J. C. Ma- 
thews, and others. McLaren’s East Canon tunnel has 
‘been surveyed, and along the line the prominent altitudes 
above tide are as follows : East Canon Gulch, just above 
Ophir, 6,670 feet ; ‘‘ Silver Chief” mine, 8,500; ‘* Mount 
Tiger” and “ Zella” mines, 8,650 ; summit of Lion Hill, 
9,100; ‘* Mt. Lion” mine, 8,620 ; Mountain View House, 
Monarch and Virginia mines, 8,776 ; summit of Horn Sil- 
ver Hili, 9,215 ; Vallejo and Occidental mines, 8,850. 

Another tunncl company is talked of through Chloride 


Bill. It will tap the base of a number of mines, among | 


them the “San Joaquin,” ‘‘ Chloride Gem,” “Chloride 


Queen” and “ Anna.” These tunnel projects will be of journey ponder well the sacrifices and the hardships of 


grea utility to the entire district. . 


A careful estimate places the amount of ore now lying ' and the almost inevitable scarcity of provisions that they 


on the dump of mines on Lion Hill alone, at 6,000 tons, 
awaiting the completion of the mills. A large number of 
excellent mines are now idle waiting fr the erection of 
reduction works. 

The mines on Lion Hill are very extensive and are 
more fully developed than at any other place in the dis- 
trict. The mines containing the base ores, or argentif- 
erous lead in its various forms, are principally on the 
North side of East Canon for a distance of three miles. 
There have been found also chloride ores ef a high grade, 
in many places, in this pase metal range, from the sum- 
mit tothe foothills. Among the ledges which bear chlo- 
ride ores and are at the same time in the vicinity of those 
carrying base metal, are the Baltic, Lowland Chief, Na- 
bob, Olive Branch, Eastern Star, Great. Western. Chryso- 
polis, Albion, San Joaguin, Alabama, Kearsege, and 
Chloride Gew. 

These ores although called free, will probably require 
roasting to perfect amalgamation in milling, since they 
all contain a small percentage of base matter, in the 
forms of antimony, lead, sulphur, arsenic, and copper. 
The smelting ores are principally in the form of galena, 
carrying on wn average about $60 per tonin silver, The 
carbonates yicld $40 per ton in silver on an average and 
45 per cent. lead. The latter class of ore will have to be 
concentrated and freed from earthy matter before ship. 
ment for emelting. The grade of ores of this nature 
taken ont thus far is too low to ship with profit, at pres- 
ent rates of freight, to the East or West, and the method 
of working ores which will approximate the fire assay the 
nearest is what is desired in this, as in every other dis- 
trict containing base metal ores. With an abundance of 
such ores as are now being taken out, the necessary 
fluxes (which are abuvdant) and a sufficient knowledge 
of metallurgy to treat them right at the furnace, the 
smelting business intelligently and economically managed 
must be very profitable in Ophir district. 

So far as experiments have gone they have shown that 
the ores of Lion and Siiver Hills will have to be roasted 
before amalgamating, for the reasons before mentioned. 
Good mills with farnaces attached can afford to pay a good 
figure for ores, as their process is much more perfect 
than the furnaces alone are, the latter being a compara- 
tively new thing in the separation of silver ores in the in- 
terior, aud the reputation of the process has suffered 
from the inexperience of those conducting it. It is im- 
proving, however, and bids fair, at no distant day, to 
compete favorably with any other process. 


British America. 
From the Owyhevw Avalanche of September 9: 

Mr. Joun Guynn, who, in company with a party of 
prospectors, left here for the Peace river mines some 
six months ago, returned this week, and does not give 
a very flattering account of that far-off region. Mr. 
Giyxn went overland from Walla Walla, by way of 
Okanagan Lake, and estimated the distance at about 
1600 miles. Returning, he came by the way of the 
mouth of the Quesnelle and LiJloet, thence to Victoria, 
Ban Francisco and home to this place. The distance by 
the latter route is 2200 miles. The mines are situated 
on the Omineca, a tributary of Peace river, the waters 
of which flow into Great Slave lake and thence find their 
way into the Arctic ocean through McKenzie’s river. Uur 
mlormant, who explored the country thoroughly, says 
that there are some good mines there, but not of suffi- 
cient extent to justify the great rush thereto this season. 
Disappointed multitudes ure leaving every day, making 
their way, as best they can, to Oregon, California and 
the mining camps of Nevada, Idaho and Montana. Pro- 
visions there are enormously high, costing from $1 to $2 
per pound. The heavy influx of population must still 
increase the prices, and it is feared that a famine must 
inevitably overtake the vast crowds of miners congre- 
gated there this winter. 

This Peace river excitement has now become general 
throughout the Pacific slope, and has even infected our 
own locality. Mining stampedes have long been noted 
for their ungovernable qualities, and yet 1t is certainly 
as wise for miners to look before they leap as for the 
contractor to count well his cost before he submits his 
bid. Miners, as a class, are the most independent in the 
country, brave and generous to a fault, and will take 
greater risks than avy other class of business men. It 
is their pride to launch out into the wilderness and make 
therein the first track of civilized man. 

We would advise our miners to make haste slowly in 
leaving for Peace river. Let those who contemplate the 


| the trip, the lateness of the season on their arrival there 
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will there meet, together with the fabulous prices they 
will command, and scarcity of their money to carry them 
through the long and dreary winter. 

The victims of the old Frazer river excitement, and 
later still, of the famous Cariboo stampede, will not for 
many long years forget the sore perils, disasters and 
hardships attending such tfips. - 

From what we have been enabled to learn, and we 
have taken great pains to find out, Owyhee is to-day the 
most prosperous miniag camp on the Pacific coast. A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, is an old and 
true saying. Better stay at home. 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE. 


Tix-LineD is a Block-Tin Pipe heavily coated with 
solid lead. ‘The metals are so thoroghly united in the process 
of manufacture as to be, in fact, but one 
pipe. ‘in is a metal c osely resewbling 
silver, both in color and purity ; hence 
water flows through tin-lined lead pipe as 
pure asif drawn through silver. It is as 
flexible and as easily worked as lead pipe; 
it is also stronger and more durable. 

Io addition to p:umbing of houses, 
it is largely used in conveying water from 
springs and wells ; also tor Leer Pumps 


Water Coolers and Mineral Waters. By its use Jead and zinc 

poison end iron rust are all avoided, and gencral health pro- 

moted. Price fifteen certs a pound for all sizes. Circulars 

and sample of pipe sent by mail free. Address 
COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M’fg. Co., 

No. 213 Centre St., New York. 

Also, manufacturers of Block-Tin Pipe, Sheet Lead, Lead 

Pipe, Solder, &c. Orders solicited. 

apr25 


AGIC LANTERNS FUR SUNDAY SCHUCLS, 
h Academies, Public Exhibitions, and Parlor Entertain- 
ments. Iilustrated priced catalogues sent free, 
. T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau street, N. Y- 


Dec.21:6m 


E F. DUNNE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
1301 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. v., 


Paciwic Coast.—Will practice in all the Federal Courts. 


Specialty in Patents for |anda Mines and Town-sites. 
taal liely 


qu AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


At the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. A 
higher and more practical Course of Instruction will be given 
, here than has ever been attempted elsewhere in this country. 
| Re-opens Sept. 13th. For the Annual Register, containing im- 
proved Course of Study, and full pariiculars, apply to 
Prof. CHARLES DROWNE,! or. 


G. ATKINSUN, 


CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEER, 


Limestone Springs, Spartanburgh Co. 8. C. 
Attention paid to ENGINEERING SuRveEYs, Explorations, 
and to PLans and ConeTRUCTION of Works in the 
Coat and lnon FIeLps of the SouTBERN 
and WESTERN STATES. 

REFERENCES —Gen. Geo. 8. Greene, late Chief Eng’r ‘‘Croton 
Aqueduct,” N; Y. City ; Hon. P. C. Wright, 59 Liberty strect, 
N.Y.; J. Edw’d Bering, Eg’r and Sup’t “ sterling Iron Co.,” 
42 Pine street, N. Y. ; Dr. Edward Foreman, “‘ Smithsonian In- 
stitute,””’ Washington, D. C.; Henry Biackstone, Chief Eng’r, 
Pittsburgh ; Rob’t Cravens, Iron Master, Chattanooga, etc., 
etc., etc. 


IAMONDS AND CARBON turvished and get for 
drilling rock, sawing or working stone, also Giazier’s 
Leamonds. See ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, January 
17, 1871, tor turther particulars, 
Address: JUHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau st., N. Y. 
fevle:3mo 


FETS. 


The undersigned wishes to direct the attention of the mining 
public to his newly invented apparatus for boring shifts and 
artesian wells, patented August lst, 1871. 

‘The machine has been thoroughly tested by the best mining 
engineers of Europe, who recommend it very highly. Wet 
shafts can be sunk by these means without difficulty, 

Small holes, up to fourteen inches in diameter, are drilled 
with wire rope ; larger shafts with iron rods. 

All machines are accompanied with a guarantee. 

All applications may be addressed to the Editor of the En- 
GINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


03 8m, H. SONTAG. 
—_— SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 

PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


J. A, RIDDLE, Manchester, N. H. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Advertisements. 


The special advantages of the ENGINEERING anp MINING 
JOURNAL, as a medium for advertisers, are so great and 80 
widely known that it may seem almost needless lo call attention 
to them. It ig extensively circulated among the engincers of the 
country and takes a position in this respect before any other 
publication of the kind. It has a large and constantly increas- 
ing circulation among miners and mine owners, and men 
connected with mining operations generally. As it is the only 
paper in the country that makes this sulject a specialty it has this 
field entirely to itself, and is the only direct and reliable means of 
reaching this class of persons. Being kept on file by almost 
every subscriber, it is doutly valuable as a permanent means 
of keeping an advertisement before the public. Jt is the reoog- 
nized organ of the coal trade, and is taken erlensively by the 
trade throughout the country,and presents the very best means 
of reaching that very important class of men. 

Rates of Advertising. 

The rates of advertising, compared with those of other weekly indus- 
trial publications, are very low, especially when the class of 
consumers among which rts large circulation is almost entirely 
confined, is taken into consideration. ~ 

Inside Pages ........... 25 cents a line. 

Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate per line, by 
measurement, as the letter-press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE 


CHALMERS-SPENCE PATENT 
CONDUCTOR CO, 


NON- 


HEAD OFFICE: MORGAN IRON WORKS, NEW YORK. 
LOUIS BRANCH, 
1202 & 1204 N. Second street. 

Never deteriorates. Saves20 per cent. Keeps steam per- 
fectly dry. Thirty of the largest Mississippi boats have their 
boilers, pipes, etc., covered with this invaluable material. 

J. CKALMERS, 
J.B. Roacr 


Ghe Guginecring 


MINING JOURNAL, 


In addition to the many attractive, interesting and 
valuable features already associated with this Journal 
as a 

Technical and Professional 
Organ, 
the Editors have determined to incorporate into its 
zolumns @ 


Department of Popular Science, 


containing readable articles on the latest results of sci- 
enlilic inquiry in every realm of knowledge. This de- 
partment is 

Added to the usual Reading Matter, 
since the spice for it is o tained by omitting the weekly 
lists of the U. 8. Patent Office, now no longer required by 
our basiness. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL, 


Boy a copy; REsD tHe 
BOIENCE : SEE THE 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
OF THE PAPER, AND SEND YOUR SU BSCKIPTIONS TO 
WILLARD P. WAKYW, Manager, 


op VPoruLat 


F. O. Box 4404. 


THOULEC & C. RASCHER, MINING CIVIL 
Engineers, Maps, Topographical and Mining Surveys. 
Superinteadence of Mines, Metallurgical and Chemical Works, 
Fxaminations aud Reports on Coal and Metallic Mines, Assays, 
etc., Vriental building, 122 La salle street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVING 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal 
No. 87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 


N ICRUSCOPES FOR SCIENTIFIC INVESTI- 
GATIONS snd Educational Puryoses. Price list sent 
T. H. MoALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau street, N. Y. 


free. 
c21-6m 


37 Park 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pte BLAKE’S STONE BREAKER. 


The office of this Machine is to break Ores 
comminution by other machinery. 


This machine has now been in use, enduring the severest tests, for the last ten years, during which time it has been 
introduced into almost every country on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor as a labor-saving 


machine of the first order. 
with ample testimonials to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished on 


Illustrated circulars, fully describing the machine, 
ne inthe United States and in England having been fully sustained by the courts 


application, by letter to the undersigned. 
aa The Patents obtained for this machi 
all persons are hereby cautioned not to violate them ; and they sre informed tha 
every machine now in use or offered for sale, not made by us, in which the ores are between upright convergent 


after well contested suits in both countries, 
facesor jaws actuated by 8 revolving shaft and fiy-wheel, are made and used in violation of our patent. 


Mch. 14-ly. BLAKE BROTHERS, New Haven, Conn. 


and Minerals of every kind into small fragments, preparatory to their furthe 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD, 


ERASTUS CORNIN 
ERASTUS CORNING, G, 


CHESTER GRISWOLD. 
JOHN A. GRISWOLD & CoO., 

‘PROPRIETORS OF THE 
RENSSHLABIR IRON VVORES, 
TROY, N. Y. 

Bessemer Steel Works, Port Edward Blast Furnace and Columbia Blast Furnace 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIG IRON, RAILROAD, MERCHANT AND 
SHIP IRON, 

Bessemer Steel Rails, Axles, Tyres, Shafting Plates and Steel Forgings, 

OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Office in New York, No. 56 Broadway. 
May 17:ly 


LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. B. 0. WEBSTER, President 


WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA. OFFICE, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


OxIDE OF ZINO, SINC. 


Jun28:ly SPIEGELEISEN 


CINDER FOR BLAST FURNACES, 


ph 


Well 


IMPROVED DIRECT-ACTING MINING LOCOMOTIVE. | 


Gauge, two feet six inches or upwards ; Hight above rail, five feetfour inches ; Width over all, five feet one inch ; Adapted 
to burn Anthracite or Bituminous coal or coke. 


Materials and Workmanship Equal to those in Full Gauge Railroad Locomotives. 


Guaranteed to pass curves of twenty-five fcet radius and haul on a level track in good condition 
Three Hundred and Forty Gross Tons of Cars and Load. 
or Photograph and full particulars, address M- BAIRD & CO., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philade]phia, 


Feb:7:ly:eow 
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STEAM PUMPS. 


HE WOODWARD 
Steam Pump Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WOODWARD PATENT IMPROVED SAFEDY 


Steam Pump and Fire-Engime. 
STEAM, WATER, AND GAS FITTINGR OF AIA. BIRDS. 
Also dealers in WROUGHT IRON @4@®, BOER TUBES, 
etc. Hotels, Churches, Factories, aad Buildings, heated 
Steam, Low Pressure. 
Woodward Building, 76 snd @etitre street, corner Worth 
strect, New York. Formerly 77 Beekman street. 
mar l4-ly M. WOODWARD, Pres't. 


PUMPS 


IN EVERY POsSIBLE VARIETY. 


SS 


A. S. CAMERON & CO, 


FOOT 23d STREET, E. R., 
octl8:ly 


Gum & GAKRISON, MANUF ACTUREKS OF 


NEW YORK. 


Steam Fumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 
And all the various con- 
nections. For sale at the 
fream Wonks, 
26, 28 and 40 First strect, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
scepl4-6m 


Niagara Steam Pump ‘Works. 


FIRSTZZPRE MIUM 


“A LOLISSNINVOIMANY 


“B. Hanpicx, 
ADAMS SPREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥.. 


Sule ‘Manufactarer of 
SIARDICK’'S’ PATENT POUBLE-ACTING 
STEAM PUMPS AND FIRE ENGINES, 


Patented in England, Belgium and France. Send for circu- 
lar. feb-13-ly 


CLAYTON'S 


Patent Fly 


STEAM PUMP, 


AND 


STEAM ENGINE 
COMBINED. 


No, 9 


These pumps are the 
cheapest first-class pumps 
in the market. - 
All sizes made to order at short notice. 
JAMES CLAYTON, 24 & 26 Water st., 


Novis-tf Brooklyn, ¥. 
Office ; 50 & 52 John street, New York. 


KNOWLES’ 
STEAM 


PUMPS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUMPS GUARANTEED FOR EVERY SITUATION. 


ap:18:3m08 


NASON’S VERTICAL TUBE RADIATORS 


OSEPH NASON 
corner of Gold 
PIPES ; 


JOSEPIL NASON, 
my 20-6m 


& 
street.——-WROUGHT 
all kinds of STEAM and GAS FITTINGS ; Apparatus 
for WAKMING and VENTILATING BUILDINGS. 


G1 


HENRY KR. WORTHINGTON, 


REEKMAN 
and CAST-IRON 


KNOWLES & SIBLEY, 


Warehouse. 90 and 92 Liberty st., 
NEW YORK. 


Works at Warrev, Mass. 


bi 


‘SNUMLLYd ONV SAZIS NI 


\4 


THE SELDEN DIKECT-ACTING 


Patented 


Ang. 2d, 1570, 
Dec. 


20th, 


1870. 


mM FP, 
A. CARR, Manufacturer. 


Combining damplictty and durability to a remarkable dezree. 
Its parte are easy of access, and it is adapted to ALL PURPOSES 
for which Steam Pumps are used. 


AS A MINING PUMP 
It is unsurpassed. Also, 


Steam, Gas and Water Pipe Brass ‘Work. 


$25. 


Address 


43 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


water, oils, syrups, acids, &c. 
Used in hotels, factories, mines, quarries, &c- 
steam direct from boiler. 


kind. Is unaffected by sand or grit. 
times. 


Steam and Water Gauges, Fittings, etc., ete 
Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


A. CARR, 


STEAM JET PUMP. $23. 

The simplest and cheapest device ever known ‘for raising 
Capacity 40 gallons per minute. 
Operated by 
Has no valve or wearing parts of any 
Certain to work at ali 
Sent to any address on receipt of $25. 
DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


SINKER, 


{Ocr. ,3 1871. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 Barclay Street, - 
IMPORTER OF 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS’ UTENSILS, 
In every variety 


Assay Balances, 
Furnaces, 
Chemicals. 
Blow Pipe Sets, 
In cases and details. 
Crucibles, Cupels, etc. 


Also, a very large stock of choice and raré chemicals, and 
glassware for use in laboratories. may23 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 

ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES ANO LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, AVAILABLE 


IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CILIES IN 
THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY 10 EUROPE AND THE PACIFIO 
COAST BY TELEGKAPH., 


Sa Interest on Deposits. feb-iv 


EVERY USER OF STEAM POWER SHOULD HAVE 
BELLIS’ PATENT GOVERNOR, 
Itisthe and BEST Regulator for (tcam 
Envines, kno¥® te mechanicé. 
We ofer SPHCEFAL INDUCEMENTS to Engine Buil- 
ders. Address for Ciicular and Price List, SINKER, 


CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
jly “mo: 


DOLPH OTT, 


CHEMICAL ENGINGER, 

May be employed professjOnally as un @xpert on practical sub- 

jects, involving both Chemical and Mechanical knowledge. A 

specialist in varions branches ol Tectiuoloyy. Assays and Ana- 

lyses of all kinds. Adaress, Fditorial Kooma of the Engi- 

neering and Mining Journal,” 37 Park Row, New York City. 
Weilten communications nov2s-tf 


acific Railway. 


Kansas 


The Short, Favorite and only All Rail Route 
To 


Denver, Colorado Springs, Cheyenne, 


Georgetown, Villa La Font, Salt Lake City, 
Golden City, Idaho Springs, Elko, 

Erie, Greeley, Reno, 
Longmont, Evans, Sacramento, 
Central City, Green City, Marysville, 


New Memphis, san Francisco. 


And all points in 
Kansas, Colorado, the Territories, and 
the Pacific Coast. 
188 MILES the Sbortest Line from Kansas City to Denver. 


210 MILES the Shortest Line to Pueblo, Trinidad, Santa 
od fe, and ail points in New Mexico and Arizona. 


Remember that this is 
THE GREAT THROUGH LINE, 

aud there is 
NO OTITER RAIL ROUTE 
to any of the above points. 

There is no telious omnibus or ferry transfer by this route 
as the Great Rivers are all Bridged. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
RUN THROUGH FROM KANSAS CITY TO DENVER 
Without Change. 

Passengers by this route have an opportunity of viewing the 

fine Agr culiural, Districts of Kansas, and can stcp over at 


Denver and visit the rick Mining, Agricultural and Graziog 
Districts of Colorado. 


Close connections made at Kansas City with all trains to and 
from the East, North and South. 


Be sure to ask for Tickets via Kansas City 
and the 


KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


EDMD 8. BOWEN. Gen’. Supt. 
BEVERLEY R. KEIM, Gen’l Ticket ag’t. 


GENERAL OFFICES— Kansas City, Mo. 


ILLIAM F. McNAMARA, 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
No. 37 Park Row, New Yors, Room 22. 


Advice in Patent Law given free. mar 8:tf 
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MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


B. F. STURTEVANT'S 
PATENT IMPROVED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


FOR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES. 
Also manufacturer of the Sturtevant Patent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue, 
B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


n29:ly 
LYON, 
> MANUFACTURER OF 
Patent Portable Hydraulic Jacks 


and Punches. 
470 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 
For Raising neavy 


comotives 


ery, Wrecking Pur- 
poses, putting togeth- 
er Water and Gas 


Cranks and Propel- 
lers, Pulling, Proving 
Chains and Kopes, 
setting up Rigging, or 
Pulling Stumps 
Punching and Shear 
ing Iron, Die-Sink- 
ing, etc. 
IMPROVED 
PATENT HYDRAU- 
LIC JACKS, that run 
out their entire 
length in a HorizonrTat or any other position, 
PATENT HYDRAULIC PUNCH, 
For Punching Iron, Die-Sinking, etc. 


Ap 12;ly 


JACHINERY 


Minerals and Ores in which the difference of 
specific gravity is so slight and which 
are also sometimes in such fine par- 
ticles as to defy separation by 
any other machinery or 
method, are readily 
separated by this 
Concentrator. 

Mr. W. Bement, of Georgetown, Col., concentrating Silver 
ores, says: “ I am satisfied your machines can not be beaten; 
they are simple, require no power (comparatively,) and do not 
get out of order.”’ 

A comparison is chal'enged between the results obtained by 
the approved methods of water concentration and the complete 
system of dry-ore concentration in the amount of ore saved, 
quantity concentrated, economy of working, and comfort of 
the operators and workmen. 

Parties interested in mining are invited to call at 
No. 210 Cldridge street, New York, where they may see a 
machine in operation and have samples of their own ores 
crushei and concentrated. 

For information and circulars, apply to 

Ss. R. KROM, 
No. 210 Eldridge street, New York City. 


R P. ROTHWELL, 
MINING AND CIVIL ENGINEER 


AND METALLURGIST, 
From the Imporial School of Mines, Paris, member of the 
Geological Society of France, etc, 
OFFICE, WILKESBARRE. PA. 
Having had a large practical experience in 


and this 


Europe 
country, is prepared to examine and report on all kinds of 
mineral property, superintend mines, and metallurgical 
works, asasy ores, etc, 18-2-qp 


Weights, such as Lo- 
Boilers, 
Guns, Heavy Machin- 


Pipes, pushing off 


MINING MACHINERY. ETC. 


\' INING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. MAN- 
UFACTURED BY MOR®Y & SPERRY. 


HOWLAND PATENT ROTARY BATTERY 


of 12stamps. It requires no frame to put it up. Guaranteed 
to crush 23¢ to3 tons per day to the stamp. The best Bat- 
tery ever used for amalgamating gold, or crushing silver ores, 
dry orwet. Can be put up on amine in running order for 
one-half the price of the straight battery, and in three — 
after its arrival at the mine. 12-atump battery, 20,000 pounds, 
with frame complete; 6-stamp battery, 7,000 pounds. Every 
mill run at shop before shippcg. 


CALIFORNIA STAMP MILLS, 


All the various styles of Pans, Amalgamators, Rock Breakers, 
Separators, Settlers, Concentrators, Dry or Wet, for working 
Gold, Silver or Copper Ores, the same as built in Californiaand 
at lower prices. SHOES AND DIES made of the best white iron. 
Send sizes and we will make patterns and forward Shoes and 
Dies at low prices. Engines, Boilers and fixtures, and other 
Machinery made to order. Also, Howland’s Patent Rotary Valve 
Double or Single Engines. 

Irons for the best California stamp mill, straight battery, 
complete. Also, Irons for low mortar, old style mill, and all 


otber kinds. 
Aa Send for a Circular. 
Address MOREY & SPERRY, 
Jan 10:y 95 Liberty Street New-York. 


WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex, Worthington’s 
Patent, for all purposes, such as Water Works Engines, Con- 
densing or Non-condensing; Air and Circulating Pimps, for 
Marine Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacnnm Purppe, Sta- 
tionary and Portable Steam Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, 
Wrecking Pumps, 


MINING PUMPS, 


Water Meters, Oil Meters; Water Pressure Engines. 


Steam and Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, etc. Irom and rase 
Castings. 


8end for Circular. 
H. R. WORTHINGTON, 
feb-lly 59 Beekman street, New York 


H. A. ROGERS & CO, 
Successors to 
JOHN ASHCROFT, and WALTON & CO., 


Railway, Machinists’ and Engineers’ 
SUPPLIES, 


50 and 52 JOHN STREET, 


Manufacturers of the Syphon Mercury Gauges. 
Sole Agents for ASHCROFT’S STEAM GAUGE. 
Also Agents for LINDSAY WRENCHES, STURTEVANT 
BLOWERS, JUDSON GOVERNORS. | 
Manufacturers of STEAM and WATER GAUGES. 
Importers and Sele Agents for the United 
States for SCUTCH GAUGE GLASSES. 


i Steam Gauges Repaired. 
oily 


—- 


ENCINES, IRON WORK, ETC. 


TODD & RAFFERTY 


GENERAL 
MACHINERY MEROHANTS, ENGINEERS, AND MA- 
CHINISTs, 


wai and Portable Steam Engines 
ére ; also Flax, Hemp, Tow, Oakum, and 
ROPE MACHINERY, 


MILL GEARING, 
SHAFTING. 


Lathes, Planers, Drills, Chucks, etc. Iron and Brass Cast- 
ings. Judson & Snow's Patent Governors constantly on hand 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 10 BARCLAY STREET, N.Y. 
Office and Works, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Topp oct-27-tf. Ravrerry 


Papeete GLUE AND REFINED GELATINE 


COOPER HEWITT, & CO., 
NO. 17 BURLING SLIP, NEW. YORK. 


Bar Iron, Braziers’ Rods, Wire Rods, Rivet and 
Machinery Iron, Iron and Steel 


‘Wire of all Kinds, Copperas. 


&e., 
RAILROAD TRON, COOPER WROUGHT IRON BEAMS AND 
GIRDEIS, 
Martin Cast-Steel, Gun-Barrel and Compo- 
nent Iron, 


PUDDLED AND REFINED OH ARCOAL BLOOMS, 


Ringwood Anthracite and Charcoal 
Pig Iron. 


Works at Trenton and Ringwood, N. J. 
May 11:ly 


Four First Premiums, American 
Institute, 1870, 


THE ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 


Fourth Av. and 130th and 131st Streets, 
New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 
The Allen Boiler, and 


STANDARD STRAIGHT EDGES. 


Surface-Plates, and Angle-Plates. 


Four First Premiume awarded at the Fair of the America 
Inetitute, 1870, 


Sen) for av Iilustrated Circular. deci-t¥ 


ALLEN, 
ENGINEER, 


No. 45 William street, New York. 
Designs and Specifications prepared for all kinds of Iron 
Ships and Steam Machinery. Construction and Repaira 
superintended. Experiments conducted. Advice given, etc. 


All kinds of Machinery furnished at Manufacturers’ prices 
feb8-td 


CLAY RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS AND TILES, 
STOVE LININGS AND FIBE CEMENTS. 
Vitrified steam-pressed Drain and Sewer Pipe, and 
Manufaeturers of Clay in general. 
Baltimore Retert and Fire-Brick Works. 


GEO. ©. HICKS & CO, 


Apr4:eewsty, Baitimore, Md. 


HE MORRIS COUNTY 


Machine and Iron Company, 


DOVER, NEW JERSEY, 
Manufacturers of Enatwes, Borers, and all kinds of 
machinery. Special attention given to Minine MACSINERY, 
Repatn Worx and Pemrecrina New Macutnerx. and 
Briss Castrxcs, at low prices, PorTaBLe and other 
Enxorves and MACHINERY. au22-3mos 


tut | 
KROMS PATENT DRY. ORE 
CONCENTRATOF 
AND COMPIFTF M 
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TRADE M4sRE. 


PORTLAND 


L&E MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN C. GOSTLING 


TRADE MARK. 


CEMENT, 


LONDON. 
This Cement is manufactured specially for works where great Strength and Durability are required, Upwards of 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND TONS 
having been used in the Thames Fmbankment and other large works in London. 
Particulars may be obtained of Mr, J. J. WILSON, 8 Cedar street, New York, or ae above. aus-tf 


Advertisements. 


Advertisements edmitted on this page at the rate of 40 cents per 
line. Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate 
per line, by measurement, as the letter press. 


—- OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Facuity.—¥. A. P. BARNARD, 6.T.D., LL.D., ; 
T. EGLESTON, Jz., E. M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; F. L. 
VINTON, E. M., Civil and Mining Engineer ; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pa. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu. D., Genoral Chemistry ; 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
Mathematics; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. 8. NEWBERRY, 
M.D. LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Miaing Engineering ; Metallurgy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 
logues, apply to 


nov?i-ly-is 


DR. 0. F. CHANDLER, 
Dean of the Faculty. 


EW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COM. 
PANY. The oldest and largest manufacturers in the 
United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 
Adapted to Mechanical Purposes, 
invite the attention of all Who are interested in the sale or use 
ef such articles to the high standard quality and low prices of 
their various manufactures, comprising 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Leading Hose, Suction Hose, 
Oar Springs, Wagon Springs, Billiard Cushions, 
Grain Drill Tubes, etc., etc., etc., 


“TEST” HOSE 


made expressly for the use of Steam Fire nes, and will 
stand @ pressure of 400 pounds per square inch. Officers of 
Fire Departments requiring new hose, will find this much 
superior in strength and quality to any other, 

PATENT SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS, a com- 
position of rubber and emery, making a very hard uniform sub- 
stance of the nature of stone throughout. These wheels for 
grinding and polishing metals, “‘gumming”’ saws, etc., are the 
most economics) and effective tools that can be used, 

WAREHOUSE, 37 AND 38 PARK BOW, NEW YORK. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer, 

a@- Price liste and further information may be obtained by 
mail or otherwise on application. 
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—— IRON FOR MINES. 


Stock Constantly on 
Ad wor 


ofany weight an pattern, and sold in lotsto 
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suit purchasers, Aleo, 
Chairs, Spikes and Fish 
Joints for same. 
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Light Locomotives for use in Colleries, Mines, etc. 
Oichi+-fe 


LAFLIN & RAND, 


POWDER CO., 21 Park Row, opposite Astor 
House, New York, 


invite attention to their facilities for delivering 


BLASTING POWDER, 
SAFETY FUSE, 


BLECTRICAL BLASTING 
APPARATOS, &c., 


wherever required, from having nine manufactories in differ- 
ent States, beside agencies and magazines at all distributing 


points. nov, l:ly 


Mch 7 tf 


PLEKSAUL 


Fire Brick Works} 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHAPES OF 


FIRE BRICK 


FOR TRON WORKS, LIME KILNS, FANNERS, 


&c., kc., 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of linings for 
Cupola Furnaces. 


Blocks and Tiles for all Purposes. 


BRA®8 FURNACE CIRCULARS. 


ome and Kauge Linings of every description to order. 
novi;ly 


HE 
MECHANIO’S MAGAZINE 


OF 
SCIENCE. 


NEW PATENTS, AND ALL MANUFACTURES, ENGINEER- 
ING, BUILDING. RAILWAYS, 1ELEGRAPHY, 
SHIP-BUILDING, FACTORY 
NEWS, ETC., ETC. 


The Well-known LONDON MECHANIC’S 
MAGAZINE, Established 48 Years, 
Is the Oldest Technical 
Journal in the 
World. 


It will be mailed to Subscribers in the States, for $2 50 
half yearly, 


166 Fleet Street, 
London. 


Recent improvements in connection With the celebrated 
LESCHOT’S patents, have increased the adaptability of these 
drills to every variety of Rock Lrittme. Their use, both in 
this country and in Europe, has sufficiently established their 
reputation for efficiency and economy, over any other now be- 
fore the public. 

The Drilis are built of various sizes and patterns, wiTH and 
WITHOUT BOILERS, and bore at a uniform rate of THREE TO FIVE 
INCHES PER MINUTE in bard rock. 

They are adapted to CRANNELLING, GADDING, SHAFIING, 
TUNNELLING and open cut work; also to pErKP BORING for 
TESTING the VALUE Of MINES and QUARRIES. JEST ORES taken 
out, fhow the character of mines at any depth. Used either 
with steam or compressed air. Simple and curable in Construc- 
tion and never need sharpening. 

Mazufactured only by 
THE AMERICAN DIAMOND DRILL CO., 
No, 61 Liberty Street, 
sep.10.6m New York. 


CUMBERLAND COAL, 
MINED BY THE 
CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, 
Of the best quality for manufacturing, steam generating, and 
domestic purposes. 
Orders received by the Cargo at 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
New England Agency, 
Stevenson & PErrson, 
48 Kilby street, Boston. 
Baltimore and Georgetown Agency, 
G. Mgnepitz, South Gay street, 
Baltimore. 


ND MINING JOURNAL. 


[Oct. 3, 1871. 


COAL SHIPPERS. 


FOWLER & SNOW, 


Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Coal, 
FOR STEAM AND FAMILY USE 


OFFK E : 
Room No. 49, 111 BROADWAY, (Trinity Building). 
JNO. WHITE, 
janl-ly LINDLEY H. FOWLER, 


LOUIs T. SNOW. 
HE NEWBURGH ORREL COAL COMPANY. 


Mines at Newburgh, Preston Co., W. Va. 

Company's Office, No. 628. Gay St. Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER President, 
CHAS. ces 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibe. cf good 
illuminating power, and of remarkable purity ;one bushel of 
lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with alarge amount of coke of 
good quality. 

It has been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to the 
Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Ges Light Companies 
of New York, the Brooklyn and Citizens’ Gas Light Companies 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., theBaltimore Gas Light Company of Balti- 
Md., and Providence Gas Light Compapy, P:ovidence, 
kK. 
The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 
given to orders. sep2l-lv 


ILKESBARRE COAL, DELIVERED DIRECT 
from the Mines of 


The Wilkesbarre Coaland Iron Co., 


or for re-shipment at 
HOBOKEN AND JERSEY CITY. 
OFFICE: 


apl-ly 80 Broadway, New York. 


HE DESPARD COAL COMPANY OFFER THEIR 
Superior DESPARD COAL to Gas Light Companies through- 
out the country. 


MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, West Virginia. 


Wharves, Locust Point, 
Company’s Office, No. 29 South st. } Baltimore. 
AGENTS: 
PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 42 Pine street, New York. BANGS 
& HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., New York ; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., New 
York ; Jersey City Gas Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. ; Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D. OC. Portland Gas Light Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

Reference to them is requested. mays0-ly 


EWIS AUDENRIED & CO., MINERS AND SHIP- 
pers of the following celebrated 
ANTHRACITE COALS. 
From Philadelphia and the Mines, 
Dramonp, Red Ash; Spoun, Red Ash; Orcuarp, Pink Ash; 
Broap Mountain, White Ash ; Locust Mountain, White Ash ; 
Brack Heatu, White Ash; Old Company's Lehigh; Wilkesbarre. 
From Port Johnston and Jertey City, 
Old Co.’s Lehigh, Hazleton, Wilkesbarre, and Shenandoah Coals. 
Also the superior CUMBERLAND COALS. 


BROAD TOP, BARTON, BARTON, 
SEMI-BITUMINOUS, GEORGES CREEK, GEORGES CREEK, 
at Philadelphia. at Baltimore. at Alexandria. 


205 Walnut street, Philadelphia; 14 Kilby street, Boston, 34 West- 
minster st., Providence; 24 Second st., Baltimore, 
110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Jan8.ly 


{OXE BRO.’S & CU., CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MiN- 
ere and Shippers of the Celebrated 


Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 
COAL. 
FROM THE BUOK MOUNTAIN VEIN. 


OFFICES ; 
Philadelphia, No. 341 Walnut street. 
Drifton, Jeddo P. O., Luzerne Co., Pa. 


Agent in New York, SAMUEL BONNELL, Jr., 
Room 43, Trinity Building, 


feb-1 111 Broadway. 
G B. LINDERMAN & CO., 
MINERS, 


Sugar Loaf, Lehigh Coal. 


OFFICE, 60 TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY 
may23-ly NEW YORK. 


AMUEFL BONNELL, JR., OFFERS FOR SALE HIS 
SUGAK ChKEEK and HONEY BROOK 


OOALS, 


OFFICE: 
43 and 45 TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yor. Juusly 


vas DER WEYDE, M. D., 


(Late Professor of the N. Y. Medical College, of Mechanics, etc., 
at the Cooper Institute, and of Industrial Science at the 
Girard College, Philadelphia.) 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist and 
Engineer. 
887 Pacific avenue, above Grand avenue, Brooklyn. 


Office ENGINEEING anD Jourxat, 37 .Par 
York City. 
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